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A  Candle  o/ Understanding 

liy  MATILDA  BAILEY 
Author  and  Lecturer 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

MABGL’LHITE^  ue  ANGLLI  in  reading  —  may  Ik*  an  (j|K*n  door  by 
her  fine  book  The  I)(X)r  in  the  \\  bicb  help  tan  be  given.  W'e  know  that 
Wall  t(X)k  as  her  theme  a  verse  one  out  of  ten  of  the  youngsters  in  our 
from  the  third  chapter  of  Hevelations.  sch(M)ls  will  at  sometime  in  their  lives 
In  part  it  reads:  “1  know  thy  works:  suffer  some  kind  of  emotional  or  mental 
Behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  upset.  I'he  other  nine  youngsters  may 
d(M)r  and  no  man  shall  shut  it.”  Hohin,  not  suffer  such  serious  problems,  hut 
the  little  boy  in  the  story,  was  suddenly  probably  most  of  them  will  carry  some 
stricken  with  a  strange  disease  that  left  deepset  hurt  or  fear, 
his  legs  shrunken  and  useless.  A  kindly  Reading  that  is  used  to  help  solve  or 
friar  helped  Robin  to  win  back  his  cour*  to  prevent  problems  has  been  called 
age.  One  day  the  friar  said  to  the  boy:  therapeutic  reading,  hihliotherapy,  and 
".  .  .  Dost  rememlx-r  the  long  hihlioprophylaxis.  There  is  nothing  ob- 
wall  that  is  about  the  garden  of  thy  scure  about  the  subject  except  as  some 
father’s  house?”  writers  make  it  so.  I’or  example,  the 

"Yes,”  said  Rohin,  "of  course,  following  statement  is  typical  of  the 
Why?”  educational  p<jppyc(Kk  that  has  Ixfen 

"Dost  remember,  too,  the  wall  written  on  the  subject:  "Dynamic  psy- 
about  the  Tower  or  any  other  wall?”  chology,  field  theory,  and  the  newer 
Robin  nodded.  “Have  they  not  all  emphasis  upon  autism  in  perception  and 
a  dfxir  somewhere?”  cognition,  as  well  as  the  psychoanalytic 

"Yes,”  said  Robin  again.  theory,  are  factors  in  explaining  the 

"Always  remember  that,”  said  the  diagnostic  and  adjustment  values  of 
friar.  "Thou  hast  only  to  follow  the  hihliotherapy.”  No  wonder  the  reading 
wall  far  enough  and  there  will  be  a  public  has  been  confused!  Two  years 
door  in  it.”  ago  the  mental  hygiene  department  of 

In  the  lives  of  many  children  —  and  a  Middle  Western  state  had  an  exhibit 
of  adults,  ttx)  —  there  are  various  kinds  of  books  that  might  be  used  for  therapy, 
of  walls.  These  walls  are  comprised  of  One  anxious  man  ini|uired,  "Say,  do  you 
hates  and  fears  and  frustrations  and  have  anvthing  for  hives?” 
prejudices.  Reading  —  one  kind  of  If  a  child  can  identify  himself  with 
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a  Ixxjk  character  who  has  a  problem 
similar  to  his  own,  often  understanding 
and  help  can  result.  But  do  children 
read  btxiks  for  that  purpose?  The  answer 
is  almost  always  no.  They  read  because 
a  book  is  interesting  or  funny  or  exciting. 
They  reatl  because  they  want  to  know 
how  things  turn  out.  The  therapy  that 
(omes  through  a  clearer  understanding 
of  themselves  and  of  their  own  personal 
problems  is  almost  always  a  by-product. 
I'urthermore,  let  us  hope  that  authors 
and  publishers  will  not  intentionally 
bring  out  books  for  the  purpose  of 
therapy.  If  they  do,  the  chances  are 
that  only  the  surface  values  will  be 
touched;  and  we  shall  have  another  crop 
of  KIsie  Dinsmores  and  Hover  boys. 

feet’s  consider  five  areas  of  insecurity 
in  which  there  can  be  valuable  by¬ 
products  in  reading. 

First  there  is  the  insecurity  that  is 
based  on  children's  relations  with  their 
peers.  Every  child  wants  to  be  accepted; 
he  fears  being  rejected  or  being  left  on 
the  fringe.  Not  long  ago  in  The  New 
Yorker  there  appeared  the  rules  of  a 
secret  society  of  nine-  and  ten-year-old 
girls.  The  rules  show  clearly  a  need  for 
therapy  on  the  part  of  both  the  girls 
and  a  little  boy  named  Ronny. 

1.  Do  not  tell  a  white  lie  unless 
necessary. 

2.  Do  not  hurt  anyone  in  any  way. 

3.  Do  not  hit  anyone  except  Ronny. 

4.  Do  not  tell  a  black  lie. 

5.  Do  not  use  words  worse  than 
“brat." 

6.  Do  not  curse  at  all. 

7.  Do  not  make  faces  except  at 
Ronny. 

8.  Do  not  be  selfish. 

9.  Do  not  make  a  hog  or  a  pig  of 
yourself. 


10.  IX>  not  tattle  except  on  Ronny. 

11.  Do  not  steal  except  from  Ronny. 

12.  Do  not  destroy  other  people’s 
property  except  Ronny’s. 

13.  Do  not  be  a  sneak. 

14.  Do  not  be  grumpy  except  to 
Ronny. 

15.  I>)  not  answer  back  except  to 
Ronny. 

Ronny’s  situation  is  decidedly  unlike 
that  of  the  little  six-year-<jld  who  was 
taken  by  his  father  to  be  enrolled  in 
a  nursery  schotjl.  The  principal  of  the 
school  was  doing  the  usual  questioning. 
“D(k*s  the  boy  have  any  younger 
brothers?”  "No."  "D(X?s  he  have  any 
older  brothers?"  "No."  "Does  he  have 
any  younger  sisters?”  "No.”  "Does  he 
have  any  older  sisters?”  "No."  Finallv 
the  little  boy  was  close  to  tears,  and  he 
burst  forth  wistfully,  "But  I’ve  got  lots 
of  friends!" 

There  are  many  fine  books  that  show 
the  hurts  that  follow  rejection.  Among 
them  are  Morgan’s  One  Red  Rose  for 
Christmas,  Cavanna’s  Going  on  Sixteen, 
Urmston’s  The  New  Boy,  Hogarth’s 
The  Funny  Guy,  and  Coleman’s  The 
Different  One.  One  girl  said  about  Go¬ 
ing  on  Sixteen,  "This  book  made  me 
think  about  a  shy  girl  I  knew  who  need¬ 
ed  friends.  I  began  to  be  more  friendly 
with  her  and  to  get  the  other  girls  in 
our  crowd  to  know  her." 

Sometimes  rejection  is  caused  by 
racial  prejudice.  Children  who  don’t 
look  the  same  as  the  majority  of  their 
classmates,  who  bear  strange-sounding 
names,  who  have  different  customs  and 
manners  arc  often  excluded  by  their 
peers.  A  wonderful  story-  has  been  told 
of  a  ball(X)n  vendor  and  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren.  By  accident  a  white  balloon  es¬ 
caped  from  the  vendor’s  hand.  The 
children  were  entranced  to  see  the  bal- 
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loon  float  higher  ami  hif^cr  in  the  sky. 
When  the  vendor  discovered  that  the 
escaped  balloon  v\as  ^ood  for  business, 
he  allowed  a  yellow  balloon  and  a  red 
balloon  to  escape  also.  After  a  while  the 
crowd  drifted  away,  and  only  a  little 
Ncrto  child  was  left. 

"Mister,”  said  the  child,  "if  you  let 
a  brown  ball(K)n  hKJse,  would  it  no  up, 
too?” 

"Of  course  it  would,  s<»nny,”  said  the 
man  as  he  let  a  brown  ball(N)n  hxise 
from  his  hand.  "You  see  it's  what  is 
inside  that  counts.” 

There  arc  many  b(x>ks  on  the  market 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  they 
may  serve  to  be  "the  door  in  the  wall.” 
In  Bright  April,  Marguerite  de  Angeli 
has  told  the  story  of  April,  the  little 
Negro  girl,  who  suddenly  and  tragically 
discovered  that  she  was  dilferent  from 
the  other  girls  in  her  class.  She  told  her 
mother  about  the  awful  feeling  she  had 
inside.  "Why  must  we  be  different?” 
she  begged.  “I  don’t  feci  different.” 
"You  aren’t  dilferent,  really,”  Mamma 
comforteil,  "except  in  the  way  one 
flower  differs  from  Jinother.”  Then  she 
drew  April  to  the  window  and  pointed 
to  the  flower  beds.  S(X)n  the  flowers 
would  1k‘  up  and  among  them  the  dark 
tulips  and  the  purple  hyacinths,  flow 
piretty  they  were  among  the  lighter 
flowers!  Then  April’s  mother  explained 
that  both  the  light  and  the  dark  flowers 
were  needed  to  make  a  beautiful  bou- 
tjuet.  Many  children  can  gain  under¬ 
standing  through  this  lxx)k. 

In  sf)me  school  the  Jewish  children 
may  be  among  the  minority.  A  Ixxik 
like  The  Keystone  Kids  bv  John  H. 
Tunis  can  easily  be  the  open  dfwr  for 
increased  understanding.  I'he  situation 
is  set  in  these  lines: 

"Aw  .  .  .  what's  the  use?  He’s  a 


Jew-boy.  He  ain’t  an  American." 

"W  haddya  mean  he  ain’t  an  Amer¬ 
ican?  He  was  born  in  K.  C.  and 
raised  there,  went  to  school  there, 
same  as  you  were  raised  in  C  harlotte 
.  .  .  Say,  whaddy  mean?  He  works 
here,  on  this  club;  he  plays  ball  the 
same  as  you  do.  Where  d’you  get 
that  stuff,  he  ain’t  an  American? 
He’s  just  as  much  an  American  as 
you  are.” 

Bob  became  irratingly  disagree¬ 
able.  "Aw,  well  .  .  .  anyhow,  it’s 
different.” 

Among  other  b<x)ks  that  can  give  help 
are  Wong’s  Kiftli  Chinese  Daughter, 
Forbes’s  Mamma's  Bank  Account,  and 
Tay lor’s  AU-of-a-Kind- i'a mily. 

A  second  kind  of  insecurity  is  that 
which  is  based  on  family  relationships. 
'Iliev  may  be  real  or  imagined,  hut  in 
either  case  they  bring  hurts.  We  hear 
children  say,  "My  parents  like  my  older 
brother  better  than  they  like  me.”  "My 
parents  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  me 
since  that  new  babv  is  around.”  "My 
dad  and  mother  are  g<»ing  to  get  a  di¬ 
vorce,  and  I  don’t  kixnv  what  is  going 
to  hap|H‘n  to  me.”  "My  dad  is  dead, 
and  Mom  has  a  hard  time."  In  a  recent 
bulletin  published  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fducation,  a  story  is  told  of 
a  worried  second  grade  child  who  want¬ 
ed  to  sedve  a  home  situation.  "I  wish 
my  father  could  go  on  a  trip,”  he  said. 
"Ihen  he  would  not  hear  my  mother 
yelling.” 

Dorothy  Black  of  the  Jackv)n  High 
Scli(M)l  in  Michigan  asked  her  students 
to  answer  the  ({uestion,  "If  you  could 
tell  authors  to  write  alxuit  adolescents, 
what  would  you  tell  them  to  put  into 
their  stories?”  One  significant  response 
was  that  they  wanted  "life  in  cheery 
homes,  just  plain  everyday  happenings.” 
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Children  who  feel  that  they  are  not 
understood  by  their  parents  may  find 
help  in  such  books  as  Tunis’s  Young 
RazLel,  Carroll's  Christmas  without 
Johnny,  and  Rawling’s  The  Yearling. 

Some  excellent  books  dealing  with  the 
broken-home  situation  include  Beim’s 
With  Dad  Alone,  Moody’s  Man  of  the 
Family,  Smith’s  He  Went  for  a  Walk, 
Stuart’s  The  Beatinest  Boy,  I^ewiton’s 
The  Divided  Heart,  Font’s  Sally  on  the 
Fence,  and  Marshall’s  The  Unwilling 
Heart. 

A  third  kind  of  insecurity  results 
from  repeated  failures.  We  are  supposed 
to  believe  that  defeat  and  failure 
strengthen  our  immortal  souls.  Perhaps 
that  philosophy  is  true  for  adults  —  but 
not  for  children.  Too  many  failures  — 
in  arithmetic,  in  reading,  in  spelling,  in 
games  —  and  something  begins  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  child.  For  him,  "success  comes 
in  cans,  and  failures  in  can’ts.”  A  few 
years  ago  a  study  in  the  field  of  arith¬ 
metic  was  made.  A  group  of  elementary- 
school  children  were  tested  with  arith¬ 
metic  problems.  Those  who  had  only 
their  mistakes  checked  improved  20% 
in  a  week.  A  second  group,  whose 
errors  were  over-looked  and  whose  cor¬ 
rect  answers  were  the  only  ones  check¬ 
ed,  improved  70%.  Apparently  nothing 
succeeds  like  success. 

Every  child  wants  to  be  the  best  and 
the  smartest  in  everything.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  adjustment  when  he  discovers 
that  he  can’t  be  first  in  everything. 
Carolyn  Haywood  has  shown  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  her  stories  of  Betsv,  who  wanted 
to  be  first  in  her  class  but  who  some¬ 
times  failed  in  her  wish.  Many  little 
girls  can  identify  themselves  with  Betsy. 
The  repeated  failures  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of 
Thomas  Edison,  and  of  the  Wright 


brothers  are  recounted  in  a  number  of 
fine  books.  Many  boys  —  and  girls,  too 
—  find  such  books  both  interesting  and 
helpful. 

Youngsters  will  enjoy  "success”  books 
primarily  because  they  are  good  reading. 
The  by-pnxiuct  may  help  them  to  say  in 
the  words  of  the  popular  song,  "What¬ 
ever  I^la  wants  Lola  gets.” 

A  fourth  kind  of  insecurity  is  based 
on  economic  factor.  As  adults,  not  many 
of  us  want  to  be  a  “Nature  Boy.”  Not 
many  of  us  would  have  the  courage  to 
live  as  did  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Often 
children  feel  economic  insecurity  even 
more  keenly  than  adults.  In  Dr.  Bertha 
Handlan’s  study  of  the  free  reading  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  operated  with  two  hundred 
tenth-grade  students,  she  points  out  that 
students  in  the  lower  socioeconomic 
level  tended  to  read  pleasant  stories  of 
happy  family  life  and  good  times  with 
friends.  They  liked  stories  glorifying 
life  as  they  wished  it  might  be  for  them. 

In  the  Fit/gerald  spelling  study  based 
on  letters  written  by  children  in  their 
free  time,  the  awareness  of  economic 
insecurity  is  often  tragically  expressed. 
One  little  rural  boy  wrote: 

We  kids  haven’t  been  to  town  all 
winter  because  the  roads  are  so  bad. 
We’ve  been  sick  and  had  to  work  too. 
Jim  is  in  the  hospital  and  mamma  is 
there  too  with  him.  Pa  is  out  of  work 
again  .  .  .  but  we’ll  come  out  of  it 
alright.  When  spring  gets  here  things 
will  be  better  I  know  ....  Anyway 
they  can't  get  no  worse. 

A  little  rural  girl  wrote: 

I  sure  would  like  to  go  to  town  to 
school  and  take  music  .  .  .  but  I 
know  I  can’t.  There’s  no  money  or 
anything.  I  worked  last  summer  and 
want  to  this,  but  had  to  give  my 
money  up  when  the  baby  was  $ick. 
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Don’t  see  no  use  tnin^  anymore 

when  you  know  you  can't  ^et  no 

place. 

In  many  books,  the  awareness  of  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  plot.  Sometimes  a  solution  to  the 
problem  is  found,  as  in  Huth  Sawyer’s 
Mafmif  Hose.  Other  times  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  “togetherness"  of  the  family 
group.  It  is  as  though  the  group  is  say¬ 
ing,  "We’re  all  in  this  together,  and 
somehow  or  other  we’ll  pull  through." 
Some  of  the  finest  stories  of  this  nature 
are  the  Fleanor  F.stes  stories  of  the 
Moffats.  TTien,  too,  there  are  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin’s  The  Birds’  Christmas 
Carol,  Jesse  Stuart’s  The  tieatinest  Boy, 
and  Jaqueline  CxK-hran’s  The  Stars  at 
Noon, 

A  fifth  kind  of  insecurity  is  often 
based  on  physical  factors.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  suffer  because  of  real  or  imagined 
physical  characteristics.  They  feel  that 
they  are  t(X)  fat  or  too  thin,  that  they 
are  too  tall  or  too  short,  that  their  noses 
or  ears  or  eyes  or  hair  is  all  wrong.  For 
almost  fifty  years,  generations  of  little 
red-headed,  freckle-faced  girls  have  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  with  Anne  of  Anne  of 
Green  Gables  fame.  They  have  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
those  crosses.  One  little  devotee  of  Anne 
saved  her  pennies  for  weeks  in  order  to 
buy  a  highly  advertised  ointment  guar¬ 
anteed  to  remove  freckles.  The  result 
was  as  disastrous  as  Anne’s  experience 
when  she  dyed  her  red  hair  green,  fr)r 
the  ointment  removed  not  only  the 
freckles  but  also  the  skin. 

Gencrallv  we  assume  that  girls  are 
the  ones  who  suffer  mf)st  because  of 
physical  appearance.  Many  b^)ys  are 
equally  sensitive.  Not  long  ago  a  fine- 
looking  gentleman  of  six-feet-two-  or 
three  told  of  his  cxi>erience  as  a  ninth- 


grader.  He  was  then,  so  he  said,  as  tall 
as  he  now  is.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day  at  school,  he  and  the  other  ninth- 
graders  went  to  get  on  the  scIkm)!  bus. 
1  he  bus  driver  l(K)ked  at  the  long,  gang¬ 
ly  buy  and  remarked,  “My  land!  Ain’t 
you  through  scIkn)!  yet?”  The  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  he  still  remembers  the 
hurt  he  felt  that  dav. 

S<»me  of  the  splendid  b(K>ks  in  which 
the  problem  of  physical  characteristics 
is  dealt  with  incidentally  include 
Carolyn  Havwmxl’s  f'.ddie  and  the  hire 
Fnftine.  Typically,  the  children  in  that 
hook  call  one  another  nicknames  that 
picture  a  physical  characteristic.  There 
are  Cetirge  Mason  Fish-F’ace,  Chicken- 
feet  Foster,  Diimptv  Peterson,  and 
Toothless  Anna  Patricia.  Poor  T<K)th- 
less  Anna  Patricia.  Any  child  that  has 
to  suffer  the  ignominious  torture  of 
braces  can  appreciate  Anna  Patricia’s 
feelings.  Anna  Patricia’s  front  teeth  had 
failed  to  grow  in,  so  eventually  the  den¬ 
tist  gave  her  some  splentlid  removable 
teeth.  Her  first  day  at  scIhm)I  with  her 
new  teeth  was  an  extraordinary  one. 

F'veryone  turned  to  I(K)k  at  Anna 
Patricia.  She  grinned  a  very  wide 
grin.  ‘Tve  got  teeth,”  she  said. 

No  one  made  any  fuss  over  Anna 
Patricia’s  having  teeth  so  suddenly. 
They  all  had  teeth  of  their  own  and 
it  was  high  time  Anna  Patricia  had 
some  t(K).  Put  when  Anna  Patricia 
shouted,  "I  can  take  ’em  out,”  every 
child  in  the  rwm  rushed  up  t»)  her. 

“l,et’s  see  you,”  cried  Fddie. 

“I’m  not  allowed,"  said  Anna 
Patricia. 

"Aw,  I  don’t  believe  they  come 
out,”  said  Fddie. 

“They  do  so,”  said  Anna  Patricia. 

“Well,  take  ’em  out.  Take  ’em 
out.”  said  IFxKlIes  “and  let’s  sc-e.” 
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"I’ni  not  allowed  to  take  them  out," 
said  Anna  Patricia.  “I’m  not  allowed 
to  take  them  out  unless  they  hurt 

_ M 

me. 

"Cian’t  you  make  ’em  hurt?"  asked 
Fxldie. 

Of  course,  as  every  reader  of  Eddie 
and  the  Eire  Engine  knows,  Anna  Pat¬ 
ricia  finally  did  take  them  out.  Then 
the  teeth  were  lost,  and  a  frenzied 
search  followed.  Everyone  was  greatly 
relieved  when  they  were  finally  found 
in  an  inkwell.  Boodles  summed  up  the 
situation.  "Nuisance,  aren’t  they?”  he 
said  to  Anna  Patricia  as  she  left  the 
room  to  scrub  her  removable  teeth. 

Then  there  is  Sensible  Kate  by  Doris 
Cates.  As  Kate  said: 

‘Tm  not  cute  and  I'm  not  pretty. 
I'm  just  sensible."  llien  she  explained 
to  her  new-found  friend,  the  young 
artist,  "Because  if  you’re  just  sensible, 
you  always  have  to  do  what's  expect¬ 
ed  of  you,  and  if  you’re  pretty  people 
don’t  seem  to  care.” 

"Why  not  do  the  unexpected  some 
day  just  for  fun?"  he  asked. 

"No,”  she  said,  ‘Td  better  stick  to 
being  just  sensible.  After  all,  a  per- 
sfin  has  to  have  something  and  I’d 
better  make  the  most  of  what  I’ve 
got.  Being  sensible  is  better  than  not 
being  anything  at  all." 

There  are  children  of  all  ages  who 
can  easily  and  happily  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  Kate,  l  ike  Kate,  they  have 
discovered  that  "being  sensible  is  better 
than  not  being  anvthing  at  all.” 

Two  other  books  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection.  The  hrst  is 
Jeanne  Wilson’s  Half  Pint,  the  story  of 
ten-year-old  Biliv  Little,  who,  though  a 
"half  pint,"  proved  his  abilitv  and  cour¬ 
age  on  a  Wyoming  ranch.  Then  there 


is  Jerrold  Beim’s  The  Smallest  Boy  in 
the  Class,  the  story  of  a  boy  who, 
though  small  in  stature,  had  "the  biggest 
heart." 

In  addition  to  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  which  may  give  hurt,  there  are  the 
various  kinds  of  actual  physical  defects. 
The  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  sick, 
the  scarred  —  all  carry  their  hurts. 
Grace  Murphy  in  Your  Deafness  Is  Sot 
You  has  written: 

Exterior  serenity  is  attained  by  all 
deafened  people  who  have  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  disability. 
But  far  below  such  serenity  there  is 
pain  and  that  pain  must  exist  as  the 
spur  to  both  acceptance  and  accom¬ 
plishment.  If  total  anesthetic  is  used 
upon  it,  one’s  spirit  may  die.  To  keep 
the  pain,  unafraid,  means  life:  to 
reject  it,  may  mean  giving  up. 

By  determination  and  courage,  many 
(like  Mrs.  Murphy)  have  hewed  for 
themselves  happy,  successful  lives  in 
spite  of  their  handicaps;  and  it’s  goo<l 
to  read  about  them.  Stories  about  per¬ 
sons  like  Helen  Keller,  Glenn  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Robert  D)uis  Stevenson,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Monty  Stratton,  and 
Douglas  Bader  can  renew  anyone’s  faith 
in  man’s  indomitable  will  and  capacity 
to  succeed.  In  The  Door  in  the  Wall, 
the  friar  said  to  young  crippled  Robin, 
"Remember  even  thy  crutches  can  l)c 
a  d(K)r  in  the  wall." 

We  have  learned  as  adults  that  our 
struggle  for  personal  integrity  extends 
almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Deep  down  within  us,  we  want  to  feel 
right  with  ourselves.  Mavbe,  like  Mafatu 
in  Armstrong  Sperry’s  Call  It  Courage, 
we  have  deep  abiding  fears.  We  must 
by  some  act  of  bravery  prove  to  ourselves 
that  we  are  worthy  to  be  called  "Stout 
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Heart."  Anita  Brenner  in  A  Hero  by 
Mistake,  a  story  of  a  frightened  Indian, 
sums  up  the  problem  for  us: 

How  can  you  be  brave  when  you 
are  afraid?  W'ell,  if  you  do  what  you 
are  afraid  to  do,  that  is  brave.  That 
is  the  bravest  thing  there  is,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact. 

Maybe,  like  Shan  in  Jesse  Stuart’s  A 
Penny's  Worth  of  Character,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  weakness  we  cheat  just  a  little 
and  then  find  that  there  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay.  B(M)ks  can  often  help  to  mirror 
ourselves  to  ourselves.  When  we  recog¬ 
nize  ourselves,  we  need  no  teacher- 
preacher  moralizing.  Our  inner  self 
knows  well  the  answer.  The  children 
in  our  schools  are  making  exactly  the 
same  discovery. 

Obviouslv  there  is  no  single  methoil 
by  which  such  b(K>ks  can  be*  used  with 
children.  Often,  when  hurts  are  deep, 
the  incidental  meHuxl  is  lK‘st.  The  rig/;/ 
books  are  on  the  shelves,  and  we  fer¬ 
vently  hope  and  pray  that  the  rig/;/  chil¬ 
dren  will  find  them.  Not  a  word  needs 
to  be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
healthv  attitudes  can  (»ften  be  prevented 
through  group  discussion  of  certain 
b(K)ks.  Hole  playing  of  situations  pre¬ 
sented  in  b<K)ks  has  been  used  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  In  role  playing,  the 
children  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
what  they  would  do  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion. 

Whatever  methcKl  is  used,  the  enil 
result  is  all  that  is  important.  Through 
the  right  books,  children  can  be  helped: 

1 .  To  overcome  the  insecurity  that  is 
based  on  their  relations  with  their 
peers. 


2.  To  overcome  the  insecurity  that  is 
based  on  family  relationships. 

3.  To  overcome  the  insecurity  that 
results  from  rejwated  failures. 

4.  To  overcome  the  insecurity  that  is 
based  on  economic  factors. 

5.  To  overcome  the  insecurity  that 
is  based  on  physical  factors. 

A  story  is  tohl  of  a  father  whose  job 
it  was  to  l(H)k  after  his  ten-year-old 
daughter  one  evening.  'I'o  keep  her  out 
of  mischief,  he  ga\T  her  a  complicated 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  the  world  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  He  felt  confident  that  it  would 
keep  her  busy  until  bedtime.  Ihm'evcr, 
in  a  very  short  time  she  announced  that 
she  had  completed  the  puzzle. 

‘‘How  could  you  do  it  so  rapidlv?”  he 
asked  his  daughter. 

“Oh,"  she  said,  "it  was  easy.  I  found 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  puzzle  there 
was  a  picture  of  a  boy.  1  knew  that  if 
the  bov  were  put  together  right  the 
world  would  be  all  right,  too." 

B(K>ks  are  one  means  hy  which  the 
bovs  of  tbe  world  can  be  "put  together 
right."  As  Marguerite  de  Angeli  has 
written,  there  is  an  o|x*n  door  in  every 
wall.  .And  as  Kate  Seredy  has  written 
in  her  fine  Ixxik  The  Open  Cate: 

That  gate  was  o|H‘ned  .  .  .  for  us. 
And  now  we’ll  never  close  it.  •  An 
<»|H?n  d<K)r,  an  open  gate,  an  open 
heart —  you  never  can  tell  what 
minute  happiness  walks  in,  if  we 
only  keep  them  open. 

In  a  broad,  rich  reading  program,  it 
is  our  opportunity  to  open  the  dcx)r  or 
open  the  gate  for  many  troubled  young¬ 
sters. 


Let  s  Enlist  the  Parents 

By  NANCY  I.AItRICK 

Education  Director,  Handom  House  Children’s  Books 
New  York  City 


IIHN  Mr.  Flesch  hit  the  head¬ 
lines  last  winter,  1  was  just 
completing;  a  survey  of  parents 
of  middle-^rade  children  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  their  interests,  concerns 
and  perhaps  anxieties  about  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading.  Fortunately  our  inter¬ 
views  were  completed  several  months 
before  Flesch  hccame  a  household  word. 
Bc'cause  I  had  talked  to  so  many  parents 
in  their  homes  so  recently,  I  was  all  the 
more  dismayed  by  the  sweeping  state¬ 
ments  and  patent  misrepresentations  in 
the  Flesch  book. 

To  determine  which  parents  we 
would  interview,  we  selected  the  name 
of  every  eighth  child  on  the  classroom 
registers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  in  five  schools.  Then  we  made 
a  visit  into  the  home  of  each  child  for 
the  purpose  of  interviewing  one  of  the 
parents.  To  encourage  parents  to  talk 
freelv  and  frankly,  we  used  trained  in¬ 
terviewers  brought  in  from  another  com¬ 
munity,  we  made  no  record  of  which 
parent  made  what  comments,  and  we 
promised  complete  anonymity.  There 
could  be  no  possibility  that  the  parents’ 
statements  could  get  back  to  a  child’s 
teacher  or  principal. 

What  those  parents  had  to  say  was 
extremely  interesting  and,  I  believe,  sig¬ 
nificant  for  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  children’s  reading. 

After  we  had  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  interview,  we  asked  the  parent  to 
tell  us  just  how  well  he  thought  his 
child  was  getting  along  in  reading  — 


"In  your  opinion  is  his  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  Fxcellent,  Good,  Fair  or  Poor?’’ 
36.4  percent  felt  their  children  were 
making  excellent  progress;  27.2  good; 
28.0  fair;  and  8.3  poor.  Thus,  63.6 
percent  of  the  parents  we  interviewed 
felt  their  children  were  making  excel¬ 
lent  or  good  progress  in  reading.  Only 
8.3  percent  felt  their  children  were 
making  poor  progress. 

Next  we  presented  four  big  questions 
and  asked  parents  to  tell  us  which  ones 
they  were  most  concerned  about,  most 
interested  in.  The  four  questions  and 
the  percent  of  parents  who  indicatetl 
what  question  was  of  major  interest 
were  as  follows: 

1.  How  is  reading  taught  in  school 
today?  19.2% 

2.  How  can  parents  help  their  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read  better?  20.8% 

3.  How  can  parents  help  their  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  enjoy  reading  more? 
35.2% 

4.  What  books  and  magazines  should 
parents  recommend  to  their  chil¬ 
dren?  24.8% 

Thus,  40  percent  of  the  parents  in¬ 
dicated  their  chief  interest  is  in  how 
reading  is  taught  and  how  they  them¬ 
selves  can  help  increase  reading  skills. 
Sixty  percent  indicated  they  are  most 
interested  in  increasing  reading  pleas¬ 
ures  and  in  learning  how  to  guide  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  choice  of  reading  matter. 

We  went  on  to  more  specific  queries 
under  each  of  these  four  big  questions, 
asking  parents  to  tell  us  which  of  these 
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sub-questions  had  troubled  them.  Under 
the  first  question,  Hou'  is  reading  taught 
in  school  today?,  almost  half  of  the  par¬ 
ents  expressed  concern  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  queries: 

Why  don’t  children  learn  their  ABC's 
before  they  start  to  read? 

Why  is  one  child  slower  in  learning 
to  read  than  another? 

\\  hy  do  they  promote  a  child  from 
one  grade  to  the  next  when  he  is 
behind  in  his  reading? 

Why  do  they  let  children  spend  so 
much  time  playing  in  the  early 
grades  when  they  should  be  learn¬ 
ing  to  read? 

Do  they  still  teach  reading  bv  the 
sound  of  the  letters?  When? 

At  a  number  of  points  we  asked  par¬ 
ents  what  further  questions  they  had 
and  what  additional  problems  have 
given  them  concern.  Many  of  them  did 
volunteer  further  comments  or  ques¬ 
tions.  flere  we  found  that  a  number 
were  troubled  by  what  they  called  "the 
old  system”  vs.  "the  new  system”  of 
teaching  reading.  At  a  conference  held 
with  the  interviewers  immediately  after 
the  survey  was  completed,  the  inter¬ 
viewers  were  eager  to  tell  more  about 
parents’  concern  over  what  they  feel  to 
be  the  failure  to  teach  phonics  (some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  svilable-division, 
the  ABC  meth(Kl,  and  sounding)  as  a 
part  of  teaching  reading.  The  inter¬ 
viewers  felt  that  many  parents  were 
worried  because  they  thought  reading 
was  being  taught  exclusively  by  sight, 
not  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  syl¬ 
lables.  This  oral  report  of  parent  c<jm- 
ments  and  the  rather  heated  discussion 
which  followed  showed  that  the  parents 
and  the  interviewers  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  are  two  mutually  exclusive  ways 
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of  teaching  reading  —  two  systems  as 
they  put  it: 

( 1 )  By  sight  which  they  invariably 
call  the  "new"  or  “progressive” 
method,  and 

(2)  By  sounding  the  letters  and  syl¬ 
lables  (phonics)  which  they 
call  the  "old”  method. 

Interviewers  agreed  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parents  felt  the  second  is 
preferable  to  the  first  and  is  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  today.  They  reported  no  com¬ 
ment  that  would  indicate  the  two  "sys¬ 
tems”  might  be  in  use  simultaneously, 
one  supplementing  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  interviewers  —  four  of 
the  five  being  parents  of  elementary- 
sch(M)l  children  —  were  non  plussed 
when  the  survey  directors  suggested  that 
the  two  methoils  of  word  attack  might 
be  taught  by  the  same  teacher  and  that 
one  child  might  use  both  methods  with¬ 
in  the  same  sentence. 

When  discussing  the  interviews  in 
conference,  the  interviewers  expressed 
great  concern  because  there  was  no 
place  on  the  interview-questionnaire  to 
record  the  oft-repeated  comments  of 
parents  to  the  effect  that  "teachers  have 
told  us  to  keep  hands  off  and  leave  the 
teaching  to  them.”  All  five  interviewers 
said  that  again  and  again  parents  show¬ 
ed  they  were  "afraid”  to  go  to  the  school 
with  their  questions,  were  "afraid  to 
help  their  child  with  reading.” 

The  time  which  interviewers  devoted 
to  recalling  such  statements  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  thev  compared 
experiences  made  a  deep  impression  on 
all  of  us  who  were  participating  in  the 
conference  and  seemed  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  attitude  exists. 

When  we  got  to  those  questions 
which  60  percent  of  the  parents  had 
said  were  of  greatest  interest  to  them  — 
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"How  can  I  help  my  child  enjoy  his 
reading?"  and  "What  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  should  1  recommend?" — we  found 
the  parents  were  full  of  suggestions  and 
queries.  Almost  every  parent  indicated 
he  had  found  the  first  way  to  increase 
a  child's  reading  enjoyment  is  to  help 
him  find  IxKiks  ulxiut  the  things  he  is 
interested  in.  Next  is  to  encourage  him 
to  talk  about  the  things  he  reads.  Head¬ 
ing  aloud  in  the  family  with  all  taking 
turns  is  a  practice  endorsed  by  over  half 
of  these  parents,  although  many  admit¬ 
ted  they  never  got  around  to  it. 

When  it  came  to  the  last  question  — 
"What  IxKiks  should  I  recommend  to  my 
child?"  —  parents  showed  a  tragic  need 
and  eagerness  for  guidance.  Many  par¬ 
ents  frankly  admitted  they  never  recom¬ 
mended  any  Ixxiks  to  their  children. 
About  half  of  those  replying  to  this 
(juestion  said  they  recommended  those 
Ixxiks  which  they  read  as  children. 
"How  can  I  do  anything  else?”  asked 
fine  young  mother.  "I  don’t  know  any 
other  books  for  children,  but  I  imagine 
some  gootl  children’s  IxKiks  have  been 
published  since  I  was  a  child!" 

As  for  magazines,  most  parents  re- 
fxirted  their  children  were  reading  adult 
magazines  —  l  ife,  The  Saturday  F.ve- 
tiinfi  Post,  The  National  Geographic, 
and  Header's  Digest  being  mentioned 
most  frequently. 

Irss  than  a  fourth  of  the  parents  re¬ 
called  reading  any  reviews  of  children’s 
books  or  seeing  lists  of  recommended 
children’s  btxiks.  None  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  such  lists  from  the  school  or  pub¬ 
lic  library. 

by  strange  coincidence  another  sur¬ 
vey  was  being  made  at  about  the  time 
my  study  was  underway.  I  am  referring 
to  the  study  of  children’s  reading  inter¬ 
ests  made  under  the  direction  of  Shores 


and  Rudlanu  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  for  Spencer  Press,  an  affiliate  of 
Sears  Roebuck.  In  this  survey,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  completed  by  over  6,000 
children,  parents,  teachers  and  librari¬ 
ans.  One  interesting  point  revealed  by 
this  study  is  that  children  more  readily 
accept  the  book  recommendations  of 
parents  than  those  of  teachers  or  librari¬ 
ans.  Yet  the  parents  we  interviewed 
seemed  to  be  groping  for  help  in  making 
IxMik  recommendations.  It  would  appear 
that  the  ones  whose  voice  carries  the 
greatest  weight  hardly  know  what  words 
to  utter! 

To  those  whose  first  concern  has  been 
working  with  children,  it  may  seem  a 
side  issue  to  talk  about  the  importance 
of  enlisting  the  help  of  parents.  Yet  the 
parent  often  wields  a  very  strong  influ¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  a  child’s  reading. 
According  to  one  research  study,  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  read  to  at  home  are 
far  better  equipped  to  begin  reading  on 
their  own  when  they  get  to  sch(x)l. 

If  the  parent  understands  how  read¬ 
ing  is  taught  and  what  is  being  done  at 
school,  he  can  stand  ready  to  give  sup¬ 
plementary  help  at  home.  If  he  can  sug¬ 
gest  appealing  books  that  will  fit  into 
the. child’s  current  interest  when  that 
interest  is  at  its  peak,  he  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  convincing  evidence  which  will 
convert  that  child  to  a  habitual  reader. 
If  he  is  acquainted  with  the  best  of 
children’s  books,  he  is  prepared  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  friends  to  the  child  at  the 
right  moment. 

If  he  can’t  do  these  things,  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  tremendous  —  but  it  may 
be  negative  influence  that  will  perma¬ 
nently  affect  the  child’s  attitude  toward 
reading  and  books.  By  his  failure  to 
read 'and  show  an  interest  in  reading. 


let’s  enlist  the  parents 
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the  parent  may  create  a  feeling  in  the 
child  that  books  and  reading  are  not  an 
important  part  of  a  rich  full  life.  By 
his  heckling  comments  about  the  child’s 
halting  efforts  to  attack  a  new  word, 
he  may  discourage  the  youngster  from 
further  efforts. 

Because  they  recognize  that  parents 
have  such  tremendous  influence  on  their 


children’s  reading,  mure  and  mure 
scluxils  are  making  a  concerted  drive  to 
discuss  the  reading  program  with  par¬ 
ents,  to  welcome  their  questions  and 
comments,  and  to  enlist  their  help. 

For  too  long  the  careful,  coo|X‘rative 
work  between  parents  and  teachers  has 
been  the  underdeveloped  area  in  the 
reading  program! 


STRENGTHEN  YOUR  READING  PROGRAM 


by  using  th«  n«w 

IROQUOIS  PHONICS  SERIES 

EATON  and  JAMES 

Copyright  1936 

A  systematic  phonics  program  based  on  successful  classroom 
teaching  and  thorough  research,  this  inexpensive  scries  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  any  basal  reading  course.  It  becomes  the 
systematic  phonics  training  part  of  your  present  program,  assur¬ 
ing  confidence,  independence,  and  increased  enjoyment  right 
from  the  very  first  lesson. 

I- or  16  •page  color  brochure  No.  403  ehouing  hey  etepe 
write  to: 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  iNC. 

Box  1315,  SYRACUSE  I,  NEW  YORK 


The  Foolisher  the  Better! 


Wy  PHYLLIS 
Manchester, 

<  t  UT,  Princess,  it’s  a  very  ffx)lish 
fj  story,"  said  Stefan. 

"The  foolisher,  the  better!" 
cried  the  Princess. 

And  so,  Stefan  told  the  Princess  the 
story  that  began,  "In  my  young  days, 
when  I  was  an  old,  old  man  .  .  ."  which 
made  the  Princess  laugh,  and  has  made 
children  laugh  ever  since.  “So  Stefan 
and  the  little  Princess  were  married, 
and  from  that  day  the  castl  was  no 
longer  gloomy,  but  rang  with  laughter 
and  merriment.  Presently,  the  people  of 
the  kingdom,  following  the  example  of 
their  rulers,  were  laughing,  too,  and 
cracking  jokes,  and  strange  to  say,  they 
s(K)n  found  they  were  working  all  the 
better  for  their  jollity." 


As  Howard  Pyle,  the  great  American 
illustrator  and  writer  of  some  of  our 
classics  for  children,  said,  “One  must 
have  a  pinch  of  seasoning  in  this  dull, 
heavy  life  of  ours;  one  should  never 
have  all  the  troubles,  the  labors,  the 
cares,  with  never  a  whit  of  innocent 
jollity  and  mirth.  Yes,  one  must  smile 
now  and  then,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
to  lift  the  corner  of  the  lips  in  laughter 
that  are  all  too  often  dragged  down  in 
sorrow." 

Almost  all  children  adore  funnv 
stories.  They  adore  pure  nonsense. 
They  love  to  laugh.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  does  not  enjoy  reading  for  reading’s 
sake,  will  usuallv  “fall  for"  a  funnv 
h(K)k.  The  practical  soul  who  delves  in 


FENM-R 
.  Vermont 

the  mysteries  of  radio  and  "how  to  do" 
lxK)ks,  will  break  down  to  read  a  Freddy 
lxK)k  or  The  Three  Policemen,  or 
about  the  incomparable  Little  Eddie. 
Nonsense,  either  prose  or  poetry,  or  a 
funny  story  related  is  a  good  cement  to 
join  a  group  together,  to  start  off  a  story 
hour,  to  unite  a  family. 

As  Mrs.  Wiggins,  the  horse,  in  the 
Freddy  l)(x)ks,  said„  “Laughter  destroys 
stuffed  shirts."  Do  you  remember  the 
saying  that  if  Will  Rogers  could  have 
been  sent  to  the  Versailles  Conference 
the  results  might  have  been  different? 

There  have  been  some  excellent 
funny  books  in  the  past  years  that  make 
children  laugh.  If  you  have  a  hoy  or 
girl  who  docs  not  enjoy  reading,  just 
try  one. 


I  had  come  hack  from  a  year  off.  A 
new  boy,  a  round  little  boy,  a  stranger, 
came  to  me  in  my  library.  "I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you’d  have  the  latest  Freddy  hook?" 

“What  would  you  say  if  I  have?"  I 
parried,  as  I  went  to  the  shelf.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  there,  and  I  handed  it  to 
him. 

“I  could  kiss  you,"  Paul  exclaimed. 
Then  he  turned  pink. 

“You  can  skip  the  kissing  until  to¬ 
morrow,"  I  said.  The  next  day  Paul 
sent  his  b(M)k  back  by  another  boy. 

Yes,  the  Freddy  books  are  to  be 
reckoned  with.  ’There  have  been  twenty* 
four  of  them,  and  the  last  one  as  much 
sought  after  as  the  first.  'They  are  loved 
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by  all  ages,  from  the  littlest  ones  in 
school  to  those  in  Junior  High  who 
don’t  mind  a  bit  asking  for  them.  Par¬ 
ents  tell  me  that  they  don’t  mind  read¬ 
ing  them  aloud  because  they  enjoy  them 
so  much  themselves. 

Freddy  is  a  pig  who  lives  on  Mr. 
Bean’s  farm  with  the  other  animals.  He 
is  the  only  one  who  can  read  and  is 
therefore  infinitely  superior.  The  ani¬ 
mals  have  many  adventures.  Fach  ani¬ 
mal  becomes  a  real  personality,  and  they 
are  so  real  to  the  children,  like  people. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  of  satire  which  par¬ 
ents  get  as  they  read,  hut  the  children 
do  not.  That  is  why,  I  suppose,  older 
jK'ople  and  older  children,  enjoy  them 
as  much  as  the  littlest  ones. 

Bill,  about  seven,  came  to  the  library 
to  pick  out  his  own  b(X)k.  He  came  up 
to  the  desk  saying,  "What  1  want  is  a 
go(Kl  murder  mystery.’’  Freddy  the 
Detective  suited  him  to  a  T.  No 
murder  in  it,  just  animals  on  Mr.  Bean’s 
farm  and  Freddy,  the  pig,  who  had  been 
reading  Sherlock  Holmes  and  was 
doing  a  bit  of  sleuthing.  Kurt  Wiese’s 
illustrations  are  almost  worth  "the  price 
of  admission’’.  To  see  his  pig  in  a  cow¬ 
boy  suit  or  in  a  SherlcK'k  Holmes  cap  is 
something. 

Biddles,  cartoons,  jokes,  arc  popular 
with  children.  They  also  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easy  to  read,  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  excellent  material 
for  work  with  children  who  have  been 
having  reading  troubles.  'Fhey  are  short, 
funny,  and  much  more  interesting  to 
the  older  boy  or  girl  who  is  bored  by 
.  the  simple  reading  material  they  so 
often  have  to  use. 

One  of  the  hardest  things,  of  course, 
is  to  put  ourselves  back  as  a  little  child 
and  try  to  think  what  is  funny.  What 


seems  funnv  to  us  now  often  is  not 
funny  to  them.  I  always  think  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Dolittle  as  funny  but  one  young¬ 
ster  really  wept  over  him  saying,  "He 
is  such  a  brave  man.’’ 

Mary  Poppins  is  an  excruciatingly 
funny  character  to  us,  and  yet,  I  believe 
she  is  so  real  to  many  children,  and  they 
love  her  so,  they  do  not  think  of  her  as 
comic,  although  she  makes  them  laugh. 

I  know  there  are  tears  in  children’s  eyes 
when  she  disappears  at  the  end  of  each 
book.  Our  science  teacher  had  bc‘en 
teaching  the  laws  of  gravity  to  a  second 
grade.  When  she  came  in  the  next  time 
a  little  girl  met  her  with  a  copy  of  Mary 
Poppins,  and  |x)inting  to  the  picture 
where  Mary,  having  taken  laughing  gas, 
is  floating  up  near  the  ceiling,  said 
"'rhere  goes  your  laws  of  gravity.  Miss 
Nichols.’’ 

I,c*Grand’s  Augustus  Books  make 
children  roar  with  laughter  as  he  tried 
to  ftxil  his  mother  into  not  giving  him 
the  spring  tonic,  and  then  gets  the  dose 
himself  of  the  awful  stuff  he  had  fixed 
up.  I  douht,  however,  if  they  know 
quite  how  funny  Augustus  is  to  grown¬ 
ups  because  we  know  him  as  a  typical 
little  ho\.  His  logic  makes  grownups 
laugh.  When  Albert,  his  friend,  says 
"You  never  see  any  pirates  around  here’’, 
Augustus  says  quickly,  "That  is  proof 
enough  there  are  pirates,  because  if 
there  were  any  you  wouldn’t  see  them.’’ 
I  hat  is  tcK)  much  for  Albert  to  frdlow. 
(August  and  the  Biver) 

The  Peterkin  Papers,  printed  first 
in  I  890,  is  still  a  laugh  maker.  As  Neil 
said,  when  he  brought  the  b(X)k  hack  to 
the  library  after  his  mother  had  read  it 
aloud  to  the  family,  "It  even  got  a  laugh 
out  of  P(»p’’.  Try  it  with  your  children. 
They  like  it  bc-st  from  fifth  grade  on  up. 
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Mr.  Dawson  Had  A  Farm  is  a 
collection  of  quite  short,  and  terribly 
funny,  stories,  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dawson  and  their  troubles  and  how 
they  Ket  rid  of  them.  (Jne  little  girl 
told  me  she  read  them  every  morning 
while  her  mother  combed  her  hair.  That 
probably  wasn't  literally  true,  but  she 
did  love  them  and  reread  them. 

I.niLE  FIddie  with  his  passion  for 
collecting  things,  and  especially  F'ddie's 
Pay  Dirt,  makes  the  rounds  of  a  whole 
fourth  grade.  Homer  Pric;e  with  his 
doughnut  machine,  Mr.  Popper's  Pen¬ 
guins,  Henry  Hugc;ins  and  Otis 

SpOFFORD,  HiI.UY  HaD  A  SYSTEM,  aiul 
g(KKl  old  Herhert  with  his  cra/.y  ideas, 
are  stories  of  everyday  life  and  children 
like  themsedves, 

Hobert  Lawson’s  The  Fabui.ous 
Fmcht,  Mcwhinney's  Jaunt  and 
others  are  very  popular  with  the  ten 
year  olds. 

The  Saucepan  Journey,  the  story 
of  that  large  Swedish  family  and  their 
trip  by  caravan  is  a  terribly  funny 
family  story. 

The  Five  Chinese  Brothers,  to 
mention  one  you  all  know,  is  just  as 
|Kipular  as  it  ever  was. 

I  could  run  a  library  with  the  three 
Curious  George  b(K)ks,  I  almost  be¬ 
lieve.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  children  love 
him.  A  little  neighbor  of  mine  wanted 
to  name  his  new  baby  brother  “Curious 
George.’’ 

All  of  the  Dr.  Seuss  books  are  liked 
bv  all  ages.  I'he  new  one  strikes  me  as 
almost  the  funniest  of  all:  It  is  On 
Beyond  /ehra  and  it  is  about  a  little 
boy  who  doesn’t  want  to  stop  with  the 
regular  alphabet: 

“In  the  places  I  go  there  are  things 
that  I  see 


“  Fhat  I  never  could  spell  if  1  stopped 
with  the  Z. 

“I'm  telling  you  this  ’cause  you’re  one 
of  my  friends. 

“My  alphabet  starts  where  your 
alphabet  ends. 

He  finds  all  kinds  of  strange  letters, 
strange  animals  and  strange  people. 

The  third  grade  children  this  past 
year  got  a  great  kick  out  of  The  Pot- 
Ti.EBYS,  that  mcxiern  version  of  the 
Peterkin  family.  They  even  dramatized 
some  of  the  stories.  The  Pottlebys,  you’ll 
remember,  are  the  people  who  painted 
their  house,  each  member  of  the  family 
doing  a  different  part,  and  when  they 
had  finished  they  discovered  each  side 
was  a  different  color.  That  is  the  kind 
of  humor  children  love.  The  I.itti.e 
Oi.D  Woman  Who  Used  Her  Head 
is  a  similar  tyjK*  of  humor  and  is  also 
made  up  of  short  adventures,  quite  easy 
to  read. 

I.esly  Frost’s  Not  Heaely/  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  very  comical  and  slightly 
crazy  family  tmlay,  is  loved  by  third  and 
fourth  graders,  read  and  reread.  Richard 
Hughes’s  Don’t  Bi.ame  Me  and  Spi¬ 
der’s  Pai.ace  arc  others  they  like  at 
the  same  age.  Pure  nonsense. 

The  slightly  older  children  like  Will¬ 
iam  PeneDiiBoiss’sTiiREE  Poi. icemen. 
The  Great  Geppy,  Peter  Graves, 
Twenty  One  Bai.toons  and  others. 
I  remember  so  well  the  new  boy  who 
proclaimed  at  the  very  beginning  that 
he  didn’t  like  to  read.  The  only  things 
he  took  were  old  Popular  Mechanics 
Magazines.  One  dav  I  h-id  The  Three 
Poi.iCEMEN  waiting  for  him.  I  told 
about  it  to  the  crowd  around  the  desk, 
sort  of  ignoring  him.  I  said  it  was 
funny,  and  about  mechanical  things. 
Bob  showed  a  little  interest.  “Funny, 
did  vou  sav?"  He  took  it.  I  had  another 
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waiting,  another  tunny  book  when  he 
returned.  Always  he  would  say 
“Funny?”. 

A  Heho  liv  Mistake  by  Anita  Bren¬ 
ner  is  a  very  amusing  story  with  a  slight 
moral  “Heal  courage  is  acting  brave 
when  you  are  afraid.”  It  is  very  funny. 

The  Miss  I’iCKEKEi.L  lx>oks:  Miss 
PicKEKEi.i.  Coes  to  Mahs,  etc.  are 
very  ixipular  with  both  buys  and  girls 
from  fourth  grade  up. 

Funny  folk  tales  ap|H‘al  such  as  Once 
THE  lloDJA,  I’EPI'EH  AM)  SaI.T,  TiME 
TO  I.AL’C;iI. 

Fyll  L'lenspiegel’s  Mehry  Pranks 
anil  Merry  Men  of  (Jotham  by  M. 
Jagendorf  are  other  examples  of  biK)ks 
liked  by  most  children. 

The  Poetic  Parrot  by  Margaret 
Mackay,  about  a  parrot  who  talked  in 
rhyme,  escaped  from  a  7(k)  and  finally 
captured  some  burglars  in  a  |)et  shop. 
Another  easy  to  read  funny  story. 

A  b«K>k  that  came  out  in  the  spring 
that  made  the  fourth  graders  roar  with 
laughter  was  I.ion  in  the  Woods  of 
Maurice  Dolbier’s. 

The  Ceci.o  in  the  Bei.i.y  of  the 
Pi.ane  bv  Joseph  Schrank  about  a  little 
bov  who  kept  the  people  on  a  plane 
from  getting  panicky  by  playing  the 
three  pieces  he  knew  on  his  cello  tickled 
them. 

Sophoci.es  the  Hyena  by  Jim 


Moran,  is  another  rather  new  funny  pic¬ 
ture  book.  Cirownups  will  appreciate  it. 

The  Litti.e  Witch,  by  Ann  Ben¬ 
nett,  Here  Comes  Kristie  by  l.mma 
BriKk,  and  her  newest  one  Pi.L'o  IIokse 
Derby,  and  Bali.et  for  Mary  are 
humorous  modern  family  stories. 

Clen  Hounds’  Ol  Pal’I.  and  Pay 
Dirt  have  tickled  junior  Nigh  Children 
for  years. 

Children  love  funny  {xietry  too,  and 
one  way  to  get  them  to  listen  is  to  read 
them  Fdward  Fear’s  limericks  or  Faura 
F',.  Hichards’s  Firra  Firra,  just  out  in 
a  new  edition.  Yours  Fili.  Niagara 
F'ai.i.s,  those  commical  things  taken 
from  autograph  albums  surprised  me  by 
being  as  |)opular  with  boys  as  with  girls. 

First  Book  of  Jokes,  Jokes  Jokes 
Jokes,  First  Book  of  Cartoons  for 
Kids,  Hiddi.e  Me  This,  I'unny  Hid- 
di.es  and  Hhymes  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  I  can’t  make  enough  of  the  fact 
that  these  l)(N)ks  serve  a  real  purpose  in 
getting  children  to  read  and  in  teaching 
them  to  read. 


“What  nonsense!”  the  first  lady-in- 
waiting  murmured  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

"Yes,  Ix'autiful  nonsemse!”  the  I*rin- 
cess  cried  clapping  her  hands,  and  go¬ 
ing  off  into  peal  after  |H‘al  of  merry 
laughter. 


Reading  for  Meaning 

in  European  Schools 

liy  MAHY  H.  B.  WXJLI.M'H 
Director,  Reading  (Clinic;  Coordinator,  Teacher  Training 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Rcxkfcnd  (College,  Rcxkford,  Illinois 

AS  twelve  experienced  teachers  search  indicating  the  superiority  of  the 
^  closed  the  d(x>rs  on  various  typical  global  methiKl  in  aiding  children  to 
mid-western  classrooms  last  June  learn  well  was  gaining  recognition, 
and  took  oif  with  the  writer  on  the  hrst  U  hat  did  we  look  fur,  in  June  and 
lap  of  our  Hying  tour  of  l.uropean  ele-  July  of  1955,  in  the  beginning  reading 
mentary  scluxils,  they  carried,  in  addi-  classes  we  observed  in  hngland,  France, 
tion  to  the  tourist  luggage,  a  load  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany?  We 
questions  alx>ut  teaching  and  learning  would  be  watching  to  see  whether  F.u* 
abroad.  I  he  public  press  of  our  town  rope’s  teachers  were  relying  on  me- 
had  just  reprintetl  chapters  from  Why  chanical  repetition  of  letters,  or  words; 
Johnny  Can't  Read  and  our  special  in-  whether  the  pupils  showed  signs  of 
terest  was  focussed  on  the  author’s  in-  knowing  what  they  were  alxjut  in  their 
sistence  that  children  in  the  countries  classroom  activities;  whether  there  was 
we  planned  to  visit  were  taught  to  read  evidence  of  a  joint  setting  of  the  stage 
by  phonetic  methmls  only.  We  could  for  reading  for  meaning.  Our  own 
not  he  so  certain  about  this  unity  of  years  of  personal  contact  with  classroom 
approach,  since  we  had  spent  some  procedures  and  experience  trying  out 
weeks  in  preparatorv  study  of  compara-  various  ones,  our  effort  at  preliminary 
tive  education  and  had  read  bulletins  study  of  sch(X)l  systems,  and  —  on  our 
and  reports  of  many  observers  which  study  team  —  some  mastery  of  foreign 
reflected  the  same  concern  among  F'.uro-  languages  made  us  feel  prepared  for  this 
pean  educators  as  among  our  own  about  observation. 

the  best  ways  of  teaching  reading.  We  What  did  we  find?  No  amount  of 
understcKKl  from  W.  S.  CJray’s  UNFS-  preparation  could  have  made  us  ready 
GO  study'  that  a  world-wide  controversy  for  our  surprises  and  upsets!  It  is  per- 
exists  Ix'tween  those  teachers  who  be-  haps  healthy  to  state  that  we  came  away 
lieve  in  the  approaches  based  on  study  convinced  that  we  have  only  scratched 
of  si'parate  word  elements  as  opposed  to  the  surface  of  a  study  of  the  teaching 
thos<*  who  believe  in  the  whole-word,  of  our  Furopean  colleagues:  we  realize 
whole  sentence,  or  "global”  methotl.  we  should  have  to  know  much  more 
Professor  CJray  informed  us  that  re-  about  the  history,  sociology,  and  psy- 

1.  William  Sceilt  Gmv,  "TfJKhinR  of  RradinK:  Current  L'NF’SCO  Stiulv,”  Corrective 
reading  in  claffrrxmt  and  clinic;  pmecttlinK*  of  the  annual  conference  on  readinK  held  at  the 
L'nlv»*r«ity  of  Chicaao.  I9SJ,  Supplementary  Fduc.  Monofiraphi  no.  79;  l-IO,  1953. 
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cholo^y  of  the  individual  countries,  in 
order  to  interpret  what  we  saw  or  begin 
to  answer  with  assurance  the  questions 
we  brought  home. 

In  general,  we  gained  three  major 
impressions: 

hirst,  that  reading  is  viewed  by  Fu- 
ropc’s  teachers  as  belonging  properly  in 
the  setting  of  all  developmental  lan¬ 
guage  expcTience,  and  that  “meaningful 
learning”  is  valued  highly. 

Second,  that  no  stone  is  left  unturned 
to  try  to  reach  the  young  learners.  If 
one  approach  to  teaching  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  results,  other  approach¬ 
es  are  within  the  immediate  resources 
of  the  trained  classrcxim  teacher. 

Finally,  we  concluded  that  gcKxl 
teachers  are  g(KHl  without  regard  to 
national,  ethnic,  or  cultural  traits,  hut 
rather  because  they  appear  to  view  the 
child  learner  with  affectionate  realism, 
knowing  that  he  is  not  an  automaton 
hut  a  human  being  needing  to  make  use 
of  all  his  capacities  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  under  appropriate  guidance. 

The  Furopean  schcwls,  quite  natural¬ 
ly,  showed  us  their  best,  as  we  tio  to 
visitors  in  this  country.  VVe  were,  there¬ 
fore,  greatly  heartened  by  our  contact 
with  teachers  who  were  hard-working, 
out-going,  friendly,  humble  and  flexible, 
and  deeply  dedicated. 

The  importance  to  educators  abroad 
of  appropriate  setting  and  background 
of  experience  was  illustrated  by  the 
attractive  schexd  buildings  of  contempo¬ 
rary  design  we  were  priviledged  to  visit, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  I.ondon,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  Duesseldorf,  and  Darm¬ 
stadt,  where  the  architectural  planning 
made  provision  for  light,  air,  color,  and 
imaginative  release  while  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  included  art  activities. 
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play  activities,  gardening,  and  many 
kinds  of  excursions  into  the  world. 

Ihe  attitudes  toward  the  child  and 
toward  child  ilevelopment  were  espe¬ 
cially  demonstrated  in  certain  schools 
which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  "experi¬ 
mental  schools,”  founded  under  the 
leadership  of  such  educators  as  Dr.  O. 
Decroly  of  Belgium,  and  Madam  Maria 
Montessori. 

In  the  Decroly  scluxils  "centers  of  in¬ 
terest”  are  planned  for  each  age  level 
from  the  four-year-olds  through  the 
secondary  scIkm)!.  Clare  is  taken  that  the 
materials  and  experiences  will  he  drawn 
from  an  environment  suited  to  the 
child’s  growth  needs.  I’or  example,  each 
item  of  play  equipment  is  fashioned  (uit 
of  materials  which  "lie  close  at  hand” 
and  which  the  child  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  normally  put  to  his  own  uses, 

—  an  old  tree  trunk  for  climbing  and 
some  discarded  rain  barrels  for  hiding 
and  playing.  Nothing,  it  seemed  to  us, 

—  educationally  sfX'aking  —  is  left  to 
chance  at  Decroly.  It  is  not  assumed 
that  a  modern  child  will  be*  able  to 
develop  academically,  aesthetically,  or 
morally  without  specific  detailed  guid¬ 
ance  geared  to  his  development. 

In  the  Montessori  classnxxus  the 
multisensory  approach  to  learning  was 
everywhere  in  evidence.  Tlie  teachers 
equipped  with  this  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  believe  in  employing  every  resource 
of  color,  shape,  sound,  tactual  (|uality, 
and  imaginative  assexiations  to  aid  the 
child  in  learning  his  language  and  his 
world.  One  example  of  this  was  the 
spc'lling  lesson  a  nine-year-old  boy  was 
undertaking  inde|X'ndently.  He  had  a 
master  chart  of  ten  words  and  some 
separate  letter  cards.  F'irst,  he  carefully 
matched  the  words  on  the  chart  by  fit¬ 
ting  together  the  letters;  then  he  pasted 
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the  completed  words  on  construction 
pa|K-r.  Next,  he  copied  them  in  his 
own  handwriting  into  his  notelxxik, 
using  colored  ink  to  write  the  center 
vowels  which  demanded  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  drill.  Next,  he  hxiked  up 
the  words  in  his  desk  dictionary  and 
wrote  a  short  dehnition.  I'inally,  he 
t«)m(K»sed  original  sentences  for  each  of 
the  ten  words.  Montesviri  teachers  are 
trained  to  feel  that  no  steps  in  teaching 
and  learning  can  he  omitted.  Thes 
train  their  pupils  to  work  individually 
to  a  degree  which  would  astonish  many 
American  public  school  classrooms. 
There  are  no  grade  levels  in  elementary 
grades,  as  we  know  them;  six  to  nine 
year-olds  are  in  one  nxmi,  and,  across 
the  hall,  nine  to  twelve  year-olds.  Each 
pupil  remains  three  years  in  the  same 
r«KHii.  Although  they  worked  inde|X‘n- 
dently  on  their  instructional  tasks,  we 
also  saw  group  work  of  an  informal  na¬ 
ture  and  a  classrmim  play  written  and 
acted  by  the  children  in  an  entirely 
s|M)ntaneous  and  natural  manner. 

Beginning  readers  were  grou|X‘d  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  in  one  l^mdon  scIuk)! 
we  visited.  The  meaningfulness  of  the 
learning  experiences  of  this  lirst  grade 
was  hard  to  ascertain,  since  the  pupils 
were  invited  simply  to  demonstrate  to 
the  visitors  their  reading  aloud  levels. 
The  John  and  Susan  of  their  new  basal 
reader  series  certainly  bore  echoes  of  our 
own  Alice,  Jerry,  Dick  and  Jane.  We 
were  es|x*cially  struck  by  the  matter-of- 
factness  with  which  this  ability  group¬ 
ing  was  apparently  accepted  by  the 
teachers  and  children,  even  to  the  slow¬ 
est  pupils  who  were  casually  told  in  our 
presence  that  they  would,  of  course,  not 
be  promoted,  since  they  had  not  learned 
to  read  that  year.  This  was  a  segment 
of  the  British  school  svstem  known  as 


an  "infant  sclKxd''  comprising  ages  five 
to  seven,  and  the  “seven-year  leaving 
examination"  demands  specihe  levels  of 
skill  in  reading  and  number  work.  The 
fact  of  the  .existence  of  this  examina¬ 
tion,  with  its  inexorability,  may  |X'rhaps 
explain  tbe  o|X'n  announcements  of 
pupil  achivement  and  the  "no  nonsense” 
attitudes  of  director  and  teachers. 

In  great  contrast  to  this  was  a  first 
grade  in  the  demonstration  scluxil  of  the 
Ixole  Normale  in  Paris.  I'lie  room,  in 
an  old,  decrepit  building,  had  thirty 
pupils,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a  table  in  the 
hack  of  the  nxmi  containing  printing 
equipment.  As  we  entered,  the  six-year- 
olds  were  reading  from  their  own  hand¬ 
made  textixxiks  stories  dictated  by  them¬ 
selves  each  morning,  fhe  particular 
story  began  as  follows:  "On  Sunday  I 
went  with  Mama  and  Papa  to  the  /(X). 
W'e  saw  a  tiger  with  yellow  and  black 
strijx's  .  .  .  etc.  Tlie  two  children 
who  were  printers  for  the  week  were 
busy  setting  type  for  the  pupil  story 
which  had  lieen  told  that  clay.  W  hile  it 
was  told,  the  teacher  t(X)k  dictation  on 
the  blackboard.  All  the  class  had  prac¬ 
tice  in  copying  it  from  the  Ixiard  and 
correcting  their  copies,  and  the  bc*st 
copy  was  placed  in  front  of  the  printers. 
These  pupils  read  for  us  from  their  class 
publication  with  great  7est  and  pride. 

Another  kind  of  reading  instruction 
for  first  graders  was  presented  by  a  man 
teacher  in  Jugendheim  near  Darmstadt, 
Germany.  In  this  incredibly  beautiful 
dream-schfx)l,  the  headmaster  has  gath¬ 
ered  about  himself  a  staff  of  vigorous 
and  well-trained  teachers.  The  first 
grade  had  to  run  a  double  session,  clue 
to  overcrowding.  W'e  studied  the  dupli¬ 
cated  sheets  prepared  each  clay  for  the 
class  work  ( and  work  to  be  repeated  at 
h«)me)  by  the  teacher.  In  order  to  stim- 
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ulate  their  langua^o  learning,  he  made 
use  of  puppets  anil  puppet  plays: 

C'aspar  (the  pup|H-t)  is  on  the 
sta^e. 

Caspar  is  ealliiiK  you,  Hans,  and 
\ou,  Cierda. 

C'aspar  calls  out  lalala!” 

They  had  recentlv  acted  out  the  Hre- 
nientown  musicians  and  had  com|)osed 
their  own  versions: 

"The  robbers  are  in  the  hiuise. 

1  he  don  barks  wow  wow! 

1  he  ciKk  is  on  top  of  the  cat.” 
The  pupils  under  this  teacher  had  been 
in  lirst  nrade  only  since  I  aster.  He  felt 
they  were  still  rather  voiinn  emotionally. 
\Ve  could  sense  that  in  the  class  be¬ 
havior.  He  was  encouraninn  them  to 
enter  into  common  lannuane  experi¬ 
ences,  but  did  not  a|i|H-ar  to  be  rushinn 
their  learninn  in  a  formal  sense.  His 
neneroiis  enthusiasm  alK)Ut  his  work, 
his  unstintinn  patience  and  hard  work 
impressed  us  favorahiv. 

W’e  could  not  help  but  observe  that, 
except  in  Fnniand,  few  of  the  schools 
seemed  as  well-supplied  with  printed 
textbiMiks  and  workbiKjks  as  we  are.  Nor 
did  the  teachers  appear  to  need  them. 
Tlie  teachers  themselves  did  a  n^vat  deal 
of  the  preparation  of  readinn  materials 
and  exercises.  And  children,  especially 
in  third  and  fourth  grades  and  older, 
are  all  expected  to  keep  noteh(K)ks  which 
record  their  on-going  work. 

1  urojK'an  teachers  of  reading  ap|H'ar 
to  try  to  reach  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
by  means  which  would  seem  familiar  to 
teachers  here.  I  remembcT  watching  a 
second  grade  teacher  of  forty-five  pupils 
in  a  poetry-reading  lesson  in  a  schcKcl- 
rcKjm  of  a  (ierman  resort  town.  Since 
the  poem  dealt  with  a  child’s  adventures 
in  the  fc»rest,  she  conducted  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion  to  draw  out  the  expc*rienies  the 
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pupils  had  already  had  with  excursions 
in  wcmhIs  and  forests,  in  this  way  skill¬ 
fully  bringing  out  of  their  simultaneous 
language  the  needed  vocabulary,  lo 
make  this  vtKahulary  even  more  tangi¬ 
ble,  she  had  brought  along  some  class- 
rcMun  props:  a  hag  of  pine  needles,  pine 
cones,  berries,  and  some  simulated  "cob¬ 
webs.”  In  an  even  smaller  town  I  ob- 
ser\ed  a  third  grade  teacher  conducting 
a  lesson  in  which  she  encouraged  a 
child  who  had  difiiculty  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion  to  make  use  of  four  classmates  to 
act  as  tent  i>oles,  so  she  could  demon¬ 
strate  the  night  encampment  of  her 
family.  There’  were  so  few  l)<K)ks  and 
so  little  pa|H’r  in  this  classrcMUii,  that 
the  teacher  wrote  all  language  work  on 
the  black  lioarcl.  Another  example  of 
teaching  devices  which  illustrate  the 
efforts  made  hv  teachers  to  secure  the 
thinking  c(H)|H’ration  of  pupils  was  in 
a  fourth  grade  in  Duesseldcuf.  A  man 
teacher  t(K)k  time  in  the  reading  lesMui, 
which  consisted  of  several  paragraphs 
describing  different  kinds  of  grain  and 
how  thev  grow,  to  discuss  with  his  b«»vs 
their  expc-riences  in  observing  fields  «tf 
grain  and  to  encourage  them  to  show 
how  much  thev  already  knew  about 
identifying  grains. 

Had  we  ex|H-ctecl,  before  landing  on 
the  continent  of  I  uropc’,  to  find  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  mechanical  kind  of  lesson, 
with  an  emphasis  on  blind  re|M‘tition  bv 
learners,  and  a  smugness  on  the  part  of 
iidults  (vou'll  grow  up  to  thank  us  for 
having  taught  voii)?  We  found  many 
teachers  carefullv  attempting  to  increase 
the  meaningfidness  of  words,  para¬ 
graphs,  stories,  [wk’iiis,  science  lessons; 
taking  pains  to  ascertain  the  child's  level 
of  ex|H-rience;  and  activelv  aiding  the 
evcKation  of  the  child’s  intellec  tual  and 
imaginative  responses  by  supplying. 
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wherever  practical,  tangible  and  con- 
CTete  contacts  with  meanings.  The 
pedagogical  principle  of  setting  the  stage 
for  reading  for  meaning,  so  that  the 
learner  will  not  remain  passive  but  will 
be  inclined  to  act  for  himself  was  appar* 
ently  well-ingrained  in  most  of  the 
teachers  we  met  in  northern  F.uro|K‘. 

In  a  new  text  for  teachers,  Schulan* 
FANG.  Hitt  Bcitrafi  zur  Arbeit  in  den 
ersten  heiden  Schuljahren  (Verlag  Mo¬ 
ritz  Diesterweg  1955),  Dr.  Use  Mother , 
director  of  an  institute  for  teacher  train¬ 
ing  in  Osnabrui  k,  cites  some  of  these 
principles  in  statements,  such  as: 

"The  goal  of  reading  is  not  iluency 
hut  understanding." 

"The  acquaintance  with  letters  is 
only  one  part  of  learning  to  read.  The 
emphasis  lies  not  on  drilling  the  letters, 
hut  on  grasping  meaning  with  their 
help."  (page  123) 

"Ivach  pupil  must  practice  the  requi¬ 
site  skills  at  each  stage  of  learning  until 
he  is  ripe  for  the  next  stage.”  (page 
124) 

Manuals  and  texth(X)ks  which  are  in 
use  at  this  same  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tution  indicate  hy  their  titles  their  edu¬ 
cational  intention,  namely  to  train  the 
indejicndent  reading  hahits  of  children: 

"Ich  lerne  lesen  fast  ganz  allein!"  (I 
learn  to  read  —  almost  all  by  myself!) 

"Komm,  wir  lesen."  (Come,  let’s 
read.) 

"Tur  und  Tor.”  (I>(K)r  and  Gate) 

"Melne  Freunde  und  Ich.”  (My 
friends  and  1.) 

"Wer  liest  mit?”  (Who’ll  read  with 
me?) 

"Wir  lernen  lesen!”  (We’re  learning 
to  read!) 

These  are  all  dt'seribed  as  having  "good 
print,  picture-stories  as  preparation, 
workbcMiks,  and  huilt-in  self-helps.” 


Reassured  as  we  were  by  the  sense  of 
mutuality  of  goals  and  common  under¬ 
standing  of  teaching  process  that  grew 
u|)on  us  in  our  contacts  with  Flurope’s 
teachers,  we  naturally  had  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  minds.  Were  we,  perhaps, 
seeing  only  the  best  teachers?  Or  even 
only  the  best  pupils?  Although  it  is  true 
the  children  in  most  of  the  schools  we 
s|)ent  the  day  in  didn’t  seem  to  behave 
any  differently  from  our  own  typical 
American  sch(X)lchildren,  we  were  still 
curious  about  the  educational  sifting  in 
F^uropcan  schools.  We  wondered  ahemt 
their  handling  of  the  specifically  dis¬ 
abled  readers.  In  our  conversation  with 
educators  in  Fngland,  Germany,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  we  discussed 
these  matters.  Their  professional  jour¬ 
nals  are  filled  with  articles  investigating 
the  learning  process,  the  problems  of 
failure  and  retention,  and  stxiological 
changes  out  of  which  many  of  their 
present-day  school  problems  arise. 

Suggestions  for  handling  the  learn¬ 
ing  progress  of  normal  school  children 
to  insure  greater  measure  of  continuous 
success  with  reading  skill  included:  im¬ 
proving  and  increasing  the  use  of  tests, 
keeping  pupils  with  the  same  teacher  for 
several  years,  raising  the  age  of  school 
entrance,  and  establishing  special  classes 
for  retarded  readers. 

The  work  of  remedial  classes,  con¬ 
taining  twenty  pupils  or  fewer,  primari¬ 
ly  in  the  age  groups  of  eight  to  ten 
years,  under  Dr.  Mogens  Idlehammer 
of  the  Copenhagen  school  system,  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  corresponding  in  every 
familiar  detail,  namely,  same  types  of 
reading  errors,  same  tvpes  of  remedial 
devices,  to  the  work  of  our  own  clinics 
and  remedial  classrooms.  The  emphasis 
was  on  techniques  to  increase  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  confidence  in  word  recognition. 
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reading  fluency,  and  comprehension. 
There  was  one  important  difference  in 
this  educational  set-up  which  I  helieve 
would  bear  further  study  by  American 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  in¬ 
structors  of  these  Danish  remedial  clas¬ 
ses  volunteer  for  the  work,  are  consid¬ 
ered  members  of  the  regular  building 
staff  because  they  have  had  experience 
in  elementary  classr(M)ms;  hut  they  re¬ 
main  with  their  pupils  (who  are  pupils 
of  normal  intelligence  with  a  specific 
reading  disability)  not  only  for  the 
remedial  work  I  observed,  hut  also  for 
all  of  their  other  school  subjects:  num¬ 
ber  work,  social  studies,  supervised  play, 
and  so  on,  all  year  long,  and,  in  most 
cases,  for  two  to  three  years,  or  until 
the  pupil  no  longer  needs  placement  in 
a  special  group  hut  can  he  returned  to 
the  ordinary  classroom. 

Would  it  not  indeed  he  beneficial  to 
a  child's  total  development,  if  his  teach¬ 
er  of  remedial  language  also  taught  him 
other  kinds  of  school  work  and  could 
take  his  failure  to  progress  rapidly  in 
reading  so  matter-of-factly  that  schwl 
and  home  could  jointly  plan  for  two  or 
three  or  even  more  years  until  his  read¬ 
ing  skills  should  have  caught  up  with 
his  other  achievements? 

As  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  flying 
survey,  we  had  many  questions  which 
will  take  long,  close  investigation  to 
bring  reliable  answers.  However,  we 
had  sf)me  hunches.  Among  them  was 
the  hunch  that  teachers  of  rea<ling  in 


I'urope  are  untroubled,  when  right  on 
the  job,  by  the  controversy  about  "op¬ 
posed"  methods  and  approaches,  since 
they  are,  by  profession,  concerned  with 
child  development,  res|>ectful  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  aware  of  the  complexity  of 
language  habits  and  of  the  great  need 
for  fertilizing  the  soil  of  linguistic  ex- 
|K*riencc,  and  dedicated  to  securing  the 
willing  c(K)|K‘ration  of  the  learner  in  his 
own  learning.  Their  job,  we  surmise, 
is  made  more  difficult  year  by  year,  as 
the  children  who  enter  schools  all  over 
the  world  are  entering  them  with  less 
and  less  of  the  developmental  prepara¬ 
tion  which  homes  used  to  be  able  to  give 
to  pre-readers:  the  relaxed  and  detailed 
contemplation  of  animal  life  and  nature, 
the  painstaking  explanation  of  the  words 
which  descriln*  the  world  by  parent  in 
answer  to  a  child’s  unspoken  questions, 
the  training  of  the  senv)ry  receptors  and 
awakening  of  the  imagination  through 
lullahv,  rhvme,  folk  s«>ng,  folk  tale,  and 
folk  dancing. 

1  he  leadership  of  education  in  Fu- 
ropean  schfK)ls  is  at  one  with  our  own 
educational  leaders  in  being  certain  that 
—  at  the  point  where  the  teacher  grap¬ 
ples  with  the  child’s  understanding,  he 
must  be  able  to  ascertain  the  capacities 
and  ex[x*riences  which  can  enter  in  to 
the  understanding,  he  must  activate 
them  by  his  method,  and  if  all  this  fails, 
change  his  method  and  supply  the  need¬ 
ed  ground  work  to  insure  meaningful 
learning. 


Comprehension  in  Reading 

liy  i:.  W.  IX)I  CH 
L'rhana,  lllitKfis 

Tin]  problem  of  comprehension  is  for  the  children  to  imagine.  Much  of 

best  understcKKl  if  we  hegin  by  that  voluntary  reading  is  about  hobbies, 

asking  ourselves  why  it  is  that  such  as  science  or  trains,  or  photo^^ra- 

primarv  children  so  easily  compiehend  phy,  or  the  like,  and  here  a^ain,  the 
their  basic  reading  books.  After  all,  any  reader  knows  a  lot  alxmt  the  subject  and 
successful  reader  is  just  seeing  familiar  the  words  tend  to  be  familiar  and  the 
words  in  new  arrangements.  So  the  pictures  or  ideas  not  too  far  from  previ- 
primary  children  are  usually  seeing  ous  knowledge.  Incidentally,  we  must 
words  which  are  familiar  to  them,  'f'he  remember  too  that  when  the  child  does 
writers  of  primary  reaclers  are  careful  his  own  selecting  in  this  voluntary  read- 
t«i  use  only  such  words.  Then  the  ne\y  ing,  he  almost  always  ch(K)ses  Ixxiks  that 
arrangements  of  these  familiar  words  are  easy  for  him,  that  is,  a  grade  or  two 
tell  stories  about  familiar  things — the  hedow  the  one  in  which  he  is  reading 
loss  of  a  hitycle,  the  visit  of  a  relative,  (not  necessarily  Ix-low  the  one  in  which 
a  trip  to  some  recreation  place,  and  so  he  is  sitting).  We  all  ch(K)se  easy  lxx)ks 
on.  Ihe  new  arrangements  give  the  for  voluntary  reading,  no  matter  how 
children  pictures  that  they  easily  “see”  experienced  adults  we  may  lx*;  and 
in  their  imagination.  Or  the  new  ar-  again,  this  means  easy  for  us. 
rangements  of  familiar  words  give  the  The  prcjblem  of  comprehension  comes 
children  new  i<leas,  hut  ideas  close  t*i  up,  however,  in  the  assigned  reading  of 
their  daily  ex|x-rience,  such  as  the  need  the  sch(H»l.  'Fhis  is  chosen  bv  the  cur- 
<if  carefulness,  the  gener<»sitv  to  a  new  riculum  committee  so  as  to  he  some- 
neighlx)r,  the  handing  together  of  a  vvhat  hard  for  the  children.  Not  t(x) 
group  to  give  an  amateur  circus,  and  so  hard,  it  is  hop<  (l,  hut  "hard  enough  for 
on.  S(»  the  problem  of  comprehension  them  to  have  work  at  it.”  We  might 
is  not  great  in  the  primary  gratles,  since  uxll  (piestion  this  philosophy.  There  is 
the  familiar  words  give  new  pictures  yfKxl  reason  to  Ixdieve  that  most  people 
that  are  not  t(K)  far  from  ex|x’rience  or  learn  more  from  easy  reading  than  from 
new  ideas  that  are  not  t<x)  far  from  the  hard  reading.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 

children’s  thinking.  the  one  who  boasts  of  his  hard  reading 

lieginning  with  the  middle  grades,  is  really  doing  reading  that  is  easy  for 
howexer,  comprehension  Ixcomes  a  him  at  the  time.  Hut  let  us  put  this  dis- 
major  problem,  and  it  remaiiis  so  all  the  pute  aside  and  admit  that  the  assigned 
way  through  high  scIhmiI  and  college,  reading  of  the  miildle  grades  and  on 
It  is  not  s«i  great  a  problem,  of  course,  through  high  siIxm)!  is  "hard”  for  most 
in  the  voluntarv  reading  of  the  children,  or  at  least  for  many  children. 

M(»st  of  that  voluntarv  reading  is  fiction  1  his  “hardness”  is  easily  explained, 
whiih  tells  stories  that  are  not  t(X)  hard  I  here  are  at  least  three  reasrms.  f  irst, 
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there  are  many  words  of  unknown 
meaning  or  of  unusual  meaning.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  new  arrangements  are  in  long 
sentences,  with  many  nuKlihers,  and 
often  with  inverted  (»rder.  Third,  the 
pictures  or  ideas  these  new  arrange¬ 
ments  arc  planned  to  give  are  far  from 
the  child’s  ex|H'rience,  and  m)  hard  to 
understand. 

'That  the  assigned  material  naturally 
grows  harder  is  easily  undersltxxl.  If 
the  primary  grades  deal  with  the  child's 
own  ideas  and  hnal  environment,  the 
reading  of  later  grades  starts  to  go  away 
from  this  familiar  core.  In  space,  the 
reading  matter  deals  with  all  parts  of 
the  glolK*.  In  time,  the  reading  matter 
g«x*s  back  to  ancient  times  and  even  to 
the  cave  man.  In  maturity,  the  reading 
matter  deals  with  the  occupations  anil 
interests  of  adults,  and  of  very  s|x*cial- 
i/ed  adults  at  that.  If  the  primary  read¬ 
ing  dealt  with  the  gnxer,  the  middle 
grade  reading  may  deal  with  the  steel¬ 
worker,  and  the  upixr  grade  material 
may  deal  with  the  concerns  of  the  finan¬ 
cier  or  the  congressman. 

Again,  there  is  argument  that  the 
assigned  reading  matter  should  not  go 
so  rapidly  away  from  the  background  of 
children,  that  the  change  should  Ik- 
more  gradual.  ’The  trouble  seems  to  lx 
that  in  the  up|H-r  grades  at  least,  the 
material  is  prepared  by  s|X‘cialists  who 
have  no  idea  how  hard  their  mental  pic¬ 
tures  and  ideas  are.  I  he  geography  is 
doubtless  written  by  a  geographer  who 
has  S|xnt  thirty  years  in  the  study  of 
the  subject.  The  civics  is  written  by  a 
spcrialist  who  knows  government  as 
well  as  the  child  knows  the  hackvards 
of  his  own  hlixk.  In  the  senior  high 
sch(M)l  there  is  the  same  trouble  or 
worse.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought 
that  for  one  to  understand,  the  words 


must  he  familiar  and  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  must  not  give  pictures  or  ideas 
that  are  very  far  from  the  background 
of  the  reader.  So  grade  by  graile  the 
reading  matter  gets  farther  and  farther 
over  the  heads  of  the  average  child  of 
the  grade.  He  may  cease  to  try  to  un- 
ilerstand  and  Ixgin  just  "to  read  his 
lesson,"  which  often  becomes  "saying 
the  words  with  little  or  no  understand¬ 
ing.” 

Of  course,  much  of  this  difliculty 
could  be  solved  bv  the  committees  se¬ 
lecting  textbooks  for  the  children.  Thev 
might  follow  one  rule:  "'riie  child 
attacking  this  subject  for  the  first  time 
must  have  what  is  actually  a  prinier  in 
the  subject.  It  must  sound  like  a  primer 
to  us.”  Instead,  the  usual  committee 
ch(K)ses  a  h<M)k  that  sounds  all  right  to 
them.  That  usually  means  it  sounds 
something  like  the  college  textlxxik  they 
had  in  the  subject.  To  them,  the  worils 
are  familiar,  and  the  mental  pictures 
and  ideas  are  not  tiK)  far  from  their 
hackground.  lint  the\  have  had  four 
years  of  college,  years  of  general  read¬ 
ing,  years  of  travel,  and  so  on.  The 
child  knows  his  own  home  town,  a  few 
years  of  sch(X)l,  and  little  else.  I  low'  can 
the  IxMtk  that  "sounds  right”  to  the 
teacher  lx  at  all  right  for  him? 

(Granted,  however,  that  we  have  a 
textfxKik  chosen  bv  a  committee  as  "lon- 
taining  the  Ixst  of  the  subject”  and  we 
have  children  who  are  expected  to  com- 
|xehend  it.  I  et  us  go  hack  to  our  basic 
principles.  Ihe  words  must  lx*  familiar 
and  the  new  arrangements  of  those 
words  must  make  pictures  or  ideas  not 
t(K>  far  from  the  reader's  hackground. 
How  can  we  reach  this  situation? 

Obviously,  the  first  and  Ixst  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  concentrate  on  the  new 
wortls.  If  these'  are  blanks  or  are  mis- 
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undersUMKi,  there  can  be  no  meaning  to 
the  sentences  or  any  sense  to  the  para¬ 
graphs.  Here  the  average  adult  just  has 
no  idea  of  the  child’s  limitations,  and 
children  will  never  admit  those  limita¬ 
tions  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at  by 
those  adults.  One  rule  to  follow  is  to 
remember  “Children  will  understand 
only  in  terms  of  their  own  experience." 
Tliat  is,  no  matter  what  the  hooks  say, 
the  comprehension  is  in  terms  of  the 
reader's  past.  For  instance,  the  history 
hook  dealing  with  the  Revolution  con¬ 
stantly  speaks  of  “guns"  of  all  kinds, 
frciin  pistols  to  muskets,  cannon,  and  so 
on.  But  to  the  child  this  means  the 
guns  he  sees  now.  It  means  repeating 
weapons,  magazine  loaders,  and  even 
smokeless  powder.  The  child  is  aston¬ 
ished  when  we  explain  that  in  a  battle, 
after  the  first  vollev,  the  men  often 
could  not  find  each  other  in  the  smoke. 
Children  do  not  realize  why  men  had 
bavonets  anti  swords.  After  one  shot, 
a  man  was  through  with  shooting,  for 
he  had  no  time  to  load  his  gun  down 
the  barrel  as  he  had  to. 

Similarly,  when  we  say  the  men  of 
India  "plant"  a  crop,  the  children  think 
of  the  plows,  harrows,  drills,  and  so  on 
that  ihev  know.  They  never  hearti  of 
stratching  the  ground  with  a  pointed 
lt»g.  If  we  say  savages  “c(H)ked  their 
fotHl,"  the  children  give  those  savages 
frxing  pans  and  stew  pots,  and  so  on. 
C'hildren  alwavs  understand  in  terms  of 
,  what  they  know. 

Knowing  this  fact,  a  gtKxl  teacher  or 
parent  will  he  on  the  lookout  for  such 
"mistomprehension."  He  will  see  at 
once  where  a  child  will  think  the  wrong 
thing,  and  will  set  him  straight.  With 
the  average  school  texthtnik,  that  is  a 
real  job.  But  we  must  follow  the  rule, 
"A  little  reallv  understcMnl  is  better  than 


a  lot  of  mere  words  vxin  forgotten." 
Teachers  have  to  select  the  essentials, 
see  that  they  are  really  understood,  and 
let  a  great  deal  of  the  rest  go  for  lack 
of  time. 

For  this  purpose  of  understanding 
there  is  nothing  like  an  enormous  file  of 
pictures  clipped  from  magazines  and 
picture  sections  of  papers.  The  children 
can  make  such  a  file.  Let  some  of  the 
pictures  be  arranged  geographically  by 
country,  city,  and  building.  Let  other 
files  be  by  occupations,  such  as  “India, 
farming,"  and  “Switzerland,  chcesemak- 
ing,”  and  so  on.  In  making  such  a  file 
there  is  enormous  learning.  In  using  it, 
there  is  much  understanding  of  new 
words  and  mental  pictures,  and  ideas. 

If  time  is  taken  to  make  sure  the 
words  are  understtHnl,  then  we  must  ask 
about  the  new  arrangements  (»f  words 
that  give  new  pictures  and  new  ideas. 
Now,  making  new  mental  pictures  takes 
time.  If  the  text  describes  a  medieval 
city',  we  must  all  go  slow  in  order  to 
build  that  city  in  our  minds.  We  must 
see  what  the  houses  are  made  of,  what 
kinds  of  windows  and  roofs  there  are, 
if  there  is  a  court  or  backyard  to  a 
house,  and  the  like.  Then  we  need  to 
see  the  width  of  the  street,  Ikjw  it  is 
paved,  and  where  the  drainage  runs. 
TTien  we  need  to  see  what  a  store  looks 
like,  and  what  is  in  the  store.  How 
manv  st«>res?  What  does  a  market  I(K)k 
like?  How  big  is  the  city?  How  is  it 
walled,  and  so  on?  Then  we  have  to 
ask  about  drinking  water  and  sewage. 
How  did  they  wash  their  clothes?  Was 
there  soap?  What  did  the  people  eat, 
and  how  did  they  get  it  and  cook  it? 
W'as  there  coal  or  wood?  What  kind  of 
stoves?  As  we  have  said,  all  this  takes 
time,  as  the  building  of  any  city  in  the 
mind  would.  So,  bevond  the  meaning 
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of  the  words,  we  have  the  problem  of 
makinK  mental  pictures. 

It  is  to  help  at  this  point  that  the 
reading  lxx)ks  have  pictures.  They  do 
not  have  enough  pictures,  though,  or 
often  the  right  pictures.  But  the  pictures 
need  to  be  studied  trx).  Otherwise,  the 
children  do  not  see  what  is  in  them. 
For  instance,  the  child  will  see  the  holes 
in  the  buildings  as  windows,  hut  he  will 
assume  that  the  windows  have  sashes 
which  go  up  anti  tiown  as  do  tht)se  in 
his  own  house,  lie  has  to  he  led  to  see 
the  casements.  .And  he  will  not  note  the 
small  panes  unless  he  is  asked  why  they 
are  st)  small.  In  fact,  it  is  often  found 
that  the  most  useful  comprehension  in 
a  btMjk  is  got  hy  studying  the  pictures 
with  the  class.  After  they  have  noticed 
all  that  is  in  the  pictures,  thev  will  have 
understtxMl  most  of  the  subject,  and  they 
will  understand  the  reading  matter 
much  better. 

We  have  said  the  Ixxiks  go  (juickly 
away  from  the  child’s  expc*riwice  in  the 
directions  of  space  and  time.  Hut  still 
harder  to  co|h*  with  are  the  new  con¬ 
cepts  that  are  far  away  from  the  child 
in  the  direction  of  maturity.  For  in¬ 
stance,  no  child  will  ever  understand 
the  troubles  I  incoln  had  with  his 
cabinet.  Tlie  adult  considerations  have 
never  entered  his  exfKTience  or  compre¬ 
hension.  Then  children  just  will  never 
understand  violent  differences  in  feeling 
between  sections  of  their  own  country, 
for  thev  have  lived  in  only  one  sectifin 
and  assume  that  all  other  sections  are 
like  their  own.  The  westward  move¬ 
ment  of  people,  with  its  strange  changes 
in  living  conditions,  its  vicial  problems 
in  a  raw  countrv’  populated  by  men  onlv, 
its  confusion  of  law  and  lawlessness, 
and  so  on,  will  always  be  outside  the 
comprehension  of  children  of  the  pres¬ 


ent  day.  Of  course  they  can  understand 
details  of  it,  hut  the  whole  drama  is  tix) 
complicated,  tcxi  much  a  confusion  of 
adult  drives  and  prejudices,  and  so  on. 
f-'ull  comprehension  here  demands  a 
maturitv  bexonci  that  of  the  grade  child. 

We  have  said  "Children  will  under¬ 
stand  only  in  terms  of  their  own  ex|x‘ri- 
ence,”  and  we  have  then  gone  on  t(»  in¬ 
clude  in  that  experience  pictures  from 
h(x)ks  and  magazines.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  t(K)  the  moving  pictures  children  s«*e. 
Many  of  them  teach  more  geography 
and  history  and  scxial  science  than 
many  h<M>ks.  Children  who  have  never 
even  seen  the  sea  can  get  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  adventure 
and  exploration  and  seafaring  life  if 
they  see  some  of  the  jiowerful  nmving 
pictures  based  upon  the  sea.  'Fhe 
Chinese  adage,  “A  picture  is  worth  ten 
thousand  words”  may  be-  a  slight  exag¬ 
geration  at  times,  hut  at  other  time's  it 
is  literally  true. 

"Comic  style"  hcxtks  presenting  the 
stories  of  novels  mav  also  he  a  great 
help.  After  a  child  has  seen  the  pictures 
«tf  pc'ople  and  places  whic  h  one  of  these 
illustratc'd  stories  presc'nts,  he  can  go  to 
the  IxMik  itself  and  this  time  will  find 
many  more  words  to  have  familiar 
meaning  and  will  find  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  of  words  giving  more  easily  new 
mental  pictures  and  ideas.  If  these 
"comic  stxle”  hcxiks  were  better  clone, 
thev  would  be  much  more  helpful. 

I  he  teacher  who  is  widely  read  and 
greatly  traveled  can  lx*  of  much  help  to 
c  hildren  in  comprehension  of  their  text- 
h(K)ks.  Such  a  teacher  has  sc*en  much 
for  herself,  and  she  is  on  her  guard 
against  "miscomprehension.'  If  she  has 
lx*en  to  Southern  California  she  can 
guard  against  misunderstanding  of  irri¬ 
gation  of  orange  orchards  and  the  like. 
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If  she  has  been  to  New  York  city,  she 
can  Icxik  out  for  misunderstanding  of 
the  underKround  system  by  children 
who  live  in  places  that  have  nothing  like 
it.  I'he  way  this  teacher  guards  against 
misunderstandings  is  by  remindinK  the 
children  of  things  they  knr>w  but  about 
which  they  do  not  think  at  the  moment. 
Most  towns  pump  their  water  from  un¬ 
derground  as  they  do  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  ami  the  teacher  can  remind  them 
of  this.  Most  children  know  that  water 
runs  downhill,  and  so  the  teacher  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  orange  grove  is  tilted 
slightly  so  that  the  water  spreads  through 
the  ditches.  In  many  ways  the  teacher 
every  day  reminds  the  children  of  things 
in  their  own  experience  which  will  help 
in  comprehension  of  their  textlKX)ks. 
Only  the  teacher  can  do  this,  because 
only  she  knows  the  Icxal  situation  and 
knows  what  experience  her  children 
really  do  have. 

I'inally,  we  must  suggest  the  differ¬ 
ence  Ix'tween  spontaneous  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  "determined”  comprehension, 
riie  primary  child  comprehends  without 
half  trying.  His  comprehension  is  spon- 
taiKHuis.  The  child  with  muih  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  comprehending  spontane- 
ouslv  most  of  the  time.  Hut  for  a  great 
many  children  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
there  must  be  "determined”  comprehen¬ 
sion.  l  or  without  determination  to  com¬ 
prehend,  the  chilli  will  go  over  the 
material  once,  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
say,  "I  don't  get  it,"  ai.-  hat  will  be  all. 

The  teacher  gets  determined  compre¬ 
hension  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  hv 
"selling”  the  lesson  beforehand.  She 
can  tell  alx>ut  some  interesting  ex|H‘ri- 
ences  of  her  own  or  that  she  has  read 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  lesson. 
'Fhen  many  children  will  think,  “Say,  I 
want  to  see  what  the  lxx)k  says  about 
that,”  and  so  they  have  the  determina¬ 


tion  to  comprehend.  Many  teachers  do 
this  selling  job  before  every  assignment, 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  device.  Another 
way  is  for  a  teacher  to  bring  up  some 
question  which  will  appeal  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  arouse  some  question  in  their 
minds.  Then  the  lesson  is  assigned, 
with  the  promise  that  it  will  have  the 
answer  or  bear  ujx)n  that  answer.  I'or 
instance,  "I)ix*s  an  aftern(X)n  siesta 
prove  that  people  who  take  it  are  lazy?” 
Well,  read  the  description  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  that  custom  and  see 
what  you  think. 

Both  these  methcxls  require  imagina¬ 
tion  and  take  time  and  thought.  In¬ 
stead,  a  teacher  may  resort  to  the  old 
policy  of  force  and  say,  "I'ind  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  or  else."  Such 
a  plan  will  get  a  "going  over  the  lesson.” 
Hut  the  children  will  be  l(X)king  for  a 
word  pattern  that  fits  the  word  pattern 
of  the  questions.  There  is  little  guaran¬ 
tee  of  comprehension.  If  they  get  the 
"right  anstver”  and  the  teacher  asks 
what  it  means,  they  may  say,  "I  don’t 
know,  but  that  is  what  the  lxx)ks  says.” 
This  attitude  is  one  of  our  greatest 
bliK'ks  to  real  comprehension  in  sch(x)l. 

To  summarize,  a  child  will  compre¬ 
hend  if  he  meets  familiar  words  which, 
in  new  arrangements,  give  him  new 
mental  images  and  new  ideas.  Hut  he 
will  always  comprehend  in  terms  of  his 
own  past  ex|x*rience.  If  the  material  is 
hard,  the  teacher  will  help  by  bringing 
him  pictures  which  make  new  words 
have  familiar  meaning.  She  will  help 
by  telling  of  her  own  ex|H‘riences  in 
words  which  he  can  understand.  She 
will  help  by  reminding  him  of  his  own 
experiences  which  he  dixs  not  think  of 
but  which  will  help  him  get  the  new 
word  meanings  and  the  new  mental 
pictures  and  ideas. 


The  Teaching  of  Comprehension 

in  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 

By  I  HFDI  HIC  K  B.  DAVIS 
Hunter  College,  Sew  York  City 


II  IS  widely  reco^ni/ed  that  the 
teath^n^  of  reading  nuist  continue 
throughout  tlie  secondary-school 
years,  hut  nieth«Kls  for  accoinplishinK 
this  have  not  hc‘en  worked  out  so  clearly 
or  in  such  detail  as  methcKls  for  teachiuK 
rcadiiiK  in  the  elementary  school.  I  he 
teaching  of  readitiK  has  two  hroad  objec¬ 
tives.  Ihe  first  is  the  development  of 
ability  to  carry  on  the  sheer  mechanics 
(jf  reading  hy  which  syml)ols  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  mind  with  accuracy  and 
s|H-ed;  the  second  is  the  development  of 
ability  to  ^rasp  the  full  meaning  of  what 
is  read. 

Methods  for  teaching  the  mechanics 
of  reading  have  bc*en  pretty  well  worked 
out  during  the  past  thirty  years  and 
their  applications  to  the  teaching  of  all 
pupils  in  the  elementarv  sch(jol  and  to 
those  jnipils  in  the  secondary  scIkk)I  who 
need  continuing  instruction  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading  arc  familiar. 

In  recent  years  the  numlx-r  of 
secondarv-sch(K)I  pupils  who  need  this 
tvpc*  of  instruction  has  increased  greatly, 
riiis  increase  results  from  the  fact  that 
a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  American  boys  and  girls 
of  seeondarv-school  age  have  been  at¬ 
tending  sch(K)l.  Since  pupils  who  have 
difTieultv  in  learning  to  read  have  tend¬ 
ed  to  drop  out  of  school  at  lower  grade 
levels  than  other  pupils,  every  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  all  boys  and  girls 
who  attend  secondary  sch(K»l  tends  to 


bc‘  accompanied  by  an  even  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  projxjrtion  of  all  sc*condarv- 
sch(N)I  pupils  who  have  difliculty  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  I'liis  fundamen¬ 
tal  fact  is  often  overl(M)ked  hy  lavmen 
who  are  critical  of  prtxedures  now  used 
to  teac  h  pupils  to  read. 

1  he  second  objective  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  is  the  development  of  skill  in 
comprehending.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  skill  in  comprehension  is  the 
most  im|)ortant  goal  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  there  is  considerable  confusion 
with  regard  to  a  functional  delinrtioh  of 
comprehension.  I  he  writer  is  inclined 
to  detine  it  as  a  weighted  c()m|X)site  of 
the  following  skills: 

1 .  Skill  in  answering  cjuestions  that 
are  explicitly  answered  in  a  pas¬ 
sage; 

2.  Skill  in  weaving  together  ideas  in 
a  passage,  in  grasping  its  central 
thought,  and  in  answering  ques- 

'  tions  that  are  not  explicitly  an¬ 
swered  in  it; 

3.  Skill  in  following  the  struc  ture  of 
a  passage; 

4.  Skill  in  drawing  inferences  alxuit 
the  content  of  a  passage  and  alM)Ut 
the  author's  pur|K)se,  intent,  and 
point  of  view; 

5.  Skill  in  recognizing  the  literary 
devices  used  hy  an  author  and  in 
identifying  the  tone  and  iiukkI  of 
a  passage. 
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The  weights  to  be  attached  to  these 
live  skills  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
material  read  and  with  the  purpose  and 
maturity  of  the  reader.  In  the  first  three 
grades,  skills  1  and  2  are  of  primary 
importance.  As  pupils  advance  through 
the  grades,  they  should  find  increasing 
need  for  using  skills  3,  4,  and  5.  The 
reading  of  a  high-school  science  text 
prohahly  calls  for  use  mainly  of  skills 
1  and  3  while  reading  of  a  humorous 
ancx'dote  demands  exercise  mainly  of 
skills  2,  4,  and  5. 

Underlying  all  five  skills  are  two 
general  mental  abilities:  ability  to  re¬ 
member  word  meanings  and  ability  to 
reason  with  verbal  concepts.  Basically, 
neither  of  these  general  abilities  lends 
itself  to  specihe  teaching;  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  part  of  the  pupils’  native  endow¬ 
ment.  However,  the  gradual  building 
up  of  experiential  background  and  of 
ass(K'iations  with  words  tends  to  aug¬ 
ment  an  individual’s  store  of  usable 
word  meanings;  and  conscious  attention 
to  methrxls  of  attack  on  problems  and 
to  logical  steps  in  reasoning  tends  to 
improve  an  individual's  ability  to  think. 

The  teacher’s  goal  is  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  pupil  to  comprehend  up 
to  the  limits  set  by  his  native  abilities. 
To  accomplish  this,  learning  exercises 
based  on  various  kinds  of  material 
should  he  used  for  the  direct  teaching 
<if  skills  1  through  5.  An  illustration 
of  these  learning  exercises  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  and  its  accompanying  ques¬ 
tions  (the  correct  answer  to  each  of 
which  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk). 

(  1 )  There  never  has  been  sucb  mastery 

(2)  over  matter  as  Cinquevalli’s.  Like 

(3)  tbe  great  and  humorous  artist  that 
he 

(4)  is,  he  has  deliberately  s<*t  bimself 
^5)  tbe  most  difficult  tasks.  What,  for 


(6)  example,  is  less  tractable  than  a 

(7)  bilhard  ball — a  hard,  round,  pol¬ 
ished 

(8)  thing,  full  of  independence  and 
origi- 

(9)  nal  sin,  that  scarcely  affords  a  foot- 

(10)  hold  for  a  ffy,  and  often  refuses 
to 

(11)  obey  even  on  a  level  table?  But 

(12)  Cinquevalli  will  not  only  balance 
a 

(13)  billiard  ball  on  a  cue,  but  will 

(14)  balance  another  ball  on  that,  and 
will 

(15)  even  run  two  together,  one  rest¬ 
ing  on 

(16)  the  other,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  be- 

(17)  tween  two  parallel  cues.  This 
feat  I 

(18)  am  convinced  is  as  much  a 
a  miracle  as 

(19)  many  of  the  things  in  which 
none  of 

(20)  us  believe.  It  is  perfectly  ridicu- 

(21)  lous,  after  seeing  it  performed  by 

(22)  Cinquevalli,  to  come  away  with 
petty 

(23)  doubts  as  to  the  unseen  world. 

(24)  Everything  has  become  possible. 

1.  What  answer  does  the  author 
expect  to  the  question,  "What,  for 
example  .  .  .  ?” 

A  A  great  many  things 
*B  Almost  nothing 
C  Two  billiard  balls 
D  A  billiard  ball  and  a  cue 
E  Almost  everything 

2.  Cinquevalli  appears  to  be  a 
A  painter. 

B  professional  humorist. 

•C  champion  billiard  player. 

D  juggler. 

E  Conjurer. 

E  spiritualist  medium. 
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3.  The  main  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
probably  to 

A  destribe  the  properties  of  billiard 
balls. 

B  establish  the  |X)ssibility  of  mira¬ 
cles. 

C  promote  billiards  as  a  ^ame. 

*1)  emphasi/.e  Cinquevalli’s  skill, 
r  tell  an  interesting  story. 

4.  In  this  passage  the  writer  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of 

A  envy. 

B  piety. 

*C  admiration. 

I)  contempt. 

F'.  uncertainty. 

5.  In  the  last  two  sentences  the  author 
A  is  sarcastic. 

•B  exaggerates. 

C  understates  his  case. 

I)  uses  figurative  language. 

F.  If)ses  emphasis  by  repetition. 

6.  The  author’s  style  is 
"A  informal. 

B  extremely  serious. 

C  matter-of-fact. 

D  careless  and  slapilash. 

F  awkward  and  stilted. 

7.  The  "it”  in  line  21  refers  directly  t«) 
A  ball  Cline  7). 

*B  feat  Cline  17). 

C  miracle  Cbne  18). 

D  the  "it"  in  line  20. 

F.  world  Cline  23). 

Item  1  is  designed  to  measure  the 
ability  to  infer  from  the  content  of  a 
passage  something  about  that  content. 
Notice  that  nowhere  in  the  passage  can 
the  reader  find  an  explicit  answer  to 
the  item.  The  reader  must  infer  that 
choice  B  is  correct.  This  inference  re¬ 
quires  a  knowledge  of  word  meanings, 
especially  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"tractable,”  and  a  weaving  together  of 
Ideas  in  the  passage. 


Item  2  is  likewise  designed  to  meas¬ 
ure  ability  to  make  an  inference  based 
on  comprehension  of  the  entire  passage. 

Item  3  measures  ability  to  draw  an 
inference  from  the  passage  alxiut  the 
writer  of  the  passage  rather  than  about 
the  content  of  the  passage.  A  g<xKl  read¬ 
er  should  understand  not  only  what  the 
passage  says  but  why  the  writer  is  say¬ 
ing  what  he  d(x?s  say.  The  im|X)rtance 
of  this  kind  of  understanding  when  one 
is  reading  material  like  newspa|K'r  edi¬ 
torials  is  obvious. 

Item  4  is  intended  to  measure  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  expression  of  the  writer’s  |x)int 
of  view,  which  may  lx?  quite  inde|H‘n- 
dent  of  his  pur|x>se. 

Item  5  is  sup|Xised  to  test  recognition 
of  the  literary  devices  that  the  writer 
employs  in  stating  his  meaning  or  con¬ 
veying  his  purpose  or  |X)int  of  view.  In 
this  illustrative  passage,  the  writer  uses 
exaggeration  to  help  make  his  point. 

Item  6  requires  some  background.  It 
measures  ability  to  identify  the  manner 
of  approach  that  a  writer  takes  in  a  pas¬ 
sage,  the  style  that  he  employs.  No 
judgment  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
style  is  re(|uired  to  answer  item  6.  A 
judgment  of  that  kind  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  in  a  test  of  literary  appreciation. 

Item  7  measures  the  ability  of  a  read¬ 
er  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
passage,  to  grasp  the  interrelationships 
of  its  parts.  Unless  a  student  can  follow 
the  thread  of  a  discussion  and  reeogni/e 
the  antecedents  of  words  and  phrases, 
he  cannot  get  the  full  meaning  out  of  it. 
It  is  possible  that  the  study  of  formal 
grammar  could  be  made  directly  con- 
tributive  to  the  development  of  ability 
to  comprehend. 

Most  of  the  seven  illustrative  items 
would  be  found  difficult  by  the  average 
high-schoed  student,  hut  the  same  prin- 
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ciples  can  be  used  to  devise  exercises 
that  would  be  very  easy  for  hiKh-sch<K)l 
students  of  considerably  less  than  aver¬ 
age  mental  ability.  In  fact,  items  test¬ 
ing  skills  1,  2,  and  3  can  be  made  ap¬ 
propriate  for  use  with  readers  down  to 
the  first-grade  level. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  if  syste¬ 
matic  training  were  given  in  each  of 
the  five  skills  described  throughout  the 
secon<lary-sch(x>l  grades  a  much  larger 
proiMirtion  of  students  would  be  brought 
to  realize  their  full  p<»tcntial  for  under¬ 
standing  what  they  read.  The  training 


would  include  varied  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  how  to  employ  all  live 
skills  in  understanding  passages  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  and  kinds,  practice  in 
using  them,  discussion  of  the  passages 
emplosed  for  practice,  and  informal 
tests  of  prohciency.  With  this  training 
program  as  a  foundation,  instruction  in 
reading  could  be  carried  through  the 
sccondary-sch(X)l  grades  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  regularity  with  which 
it  is  now  carried  through  the  elemen¬ 
tary-school  grades  in  well-administered 
sch(K)ls. 
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Mkftinc;  Tur  Hfadinc;  Prorlfms  of 
Tuuav'v  Ci.A8iiR(H>MS.  Oimpilcd  and  iditi-d 
by  Marvin  1).  Clock,  Ithaca,  New  York,  New 
York  Slate  OdleKe  of  Agriculture,  a  unit  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York,  at  (Airnell 
University.  1956.  (Send  for  your  copy) 

1  he  topic  slated  in  the  title  of  this  bulletin 
was  the  theme  of  the  First  Annual  Keading 
Conference  held  at  Oirnell  University  in  the 
summer  of  1955.  Clhallenging  issues  of  im- 
p<jrl  to  every  teacher  are  significantly  treated 
in  the  addresses  here  prc-vnti-d.  l)or«Jthy 
C.<Mik  portrays  today’s  classrcMim  with  its  im¬ 
plications  for  teacher  responsibility  to  the 
individual  child.  She  also  descriln-s  the  de¬ 
velopmental  program.  Heading  retardation 
and  reading  disability  are  defineil  by  Allx-rt 
).  Harris.  He  offers  recommendations  for 
corrix'tive  and  remedial  programs.  Ways  of 
meeting  needs  in  the  content  fields  are  exten¬ 
sively  discusM'd  by  W'illiam  S.  Cray.  He  also 
reports  the  findings  of  a  recent  world-wide 
UNI'Sf'O  study  of  methcxls  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing,  and  offers  evidence  that  the  problem  of 
retarder  n-aders  is  serious  in  many  countries. 
A  diu'ussion  on  interpreting  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  public  is  outlined  as  presented  by 
Donald  D.  Durrell.  An  ai-sthetic  phase  of 
the  program  is  represented  in  the  report  of 
Clair  Huchet  Bishop's  charming  presentation 
of  "The  Miracle  of  Heading". — Linda  C. 
Smiih,  Associate  Director,  Ihe  Betts  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic,  Haverford,  Pa. 


A  Hfport  of  thf;  Tfnth  Annuai.  Con- 
firi  nc:f:  on  Hf.adino.  C/ompiled  and  Fxiited 
hy  Cerald  A.  Yoakam,  Pittsburgh.  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press.  1955.  $1.50 

An  every-teacher  problem  was  considered 
at  the  conference  which  is  reported  in  this 
bulletin.  The  theme  was  Readability:  Find- 
inn  Rt'iidabU'  Materials  for  Children.  A  broad 
interpretation  of  readability  is  evidenced  hy 
the  many  different  approaches  to  the  topic- 
represented  in  the  various  reports.  Flarly  and 
recent  readability  formulas  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  factors  which  they  employ,  their 
value  for  practical  use,  and  their  limitations. 
Studies  are  reported,  some  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  readability  of  textlxMks  in  social 
studies,  health,  health  education,  children’s 
magazines,  children’s  poetry,  the  nation’s 
Ix-st  sellers,  and  on  the  trends  in  vcKahuIary 
load  in  basic  readers.  The  report  includes 
practical  suggestions  for  textixtok  analysis 
and  for  selection  of  materials  for  children  in 
developmental  and  remedial  programs.  Most 
im|xtrtant,  it  offers  to  the  reader  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  discrep<-ncies  Ix-tween  assumed 
and  measured  readability  of  a  wide  range  of 
children's  literature. — Linda  C.  Smith,  As¬ 
sociate  Dirixtor,  The  Betts  Heading  Clinic, 
Haverford,  Pa. 
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HOW  do  successful  teachers  help 
children  develop  into  k(mkI  read- 
ers?  This  is  a  perennial  (juestion 
—  its  answer  is  sought  daily  by  both 
parents  anil  teachers.  If  there  is  one 
single  answer  it  would  he:  "Successful 
teachers  get  their  pupils  to  feel  that 
reading  is  important."  And  when  read¬ 
ing  seems  ini|X)rtant  to  chiltiren  they 
w  ill  do  their  level  bc‘st  to  become  better 
readers.  When  reading  seems  im|M)t'tant 
they  will  lx?  motivated  to  develop  exist¬ 
ing  skills  and  to  learn  new  ones.  When 
reading  seems  imix)rtant  their  achieve¬ 
ment  will  more  nearly  match  their  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Hut  just  how  do  children  develop  the 
feeling  that  reading  is  im|X)rtant?  This 
paper  is  designed  to  presc-nt  a  numlxT 
of  specihc  techni(|ues  and  suggestions 
used  by  successful  teachers.  These  aids 
or  “helps"  can  be  divided  into  four  sim¬ 
ple  guidelines  as  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  I)<x-s  the  reading  program  help 
chililren  develop  personal  pres- 
tige? 

2.  Does  the  reading  program  provide 
adventure  in  areas  of  pcTSonal  in¬ 
terest? 


i.  Dix’s  the  reading  program  serve 
to  whet  the  curiosity  of  the  chil¬ 
dren? 

4.  l)«x*s  the  reading  program  gener¬ 
ate  purpose  for  reading? 

The  four  key  words  in  these  ques¬ 
tions  are,  T  1 )  prestige,  (2)  adventure, 
(?)  curiosity,  and  (4)  pur|X)se. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  four 
(juestions  there  are  many  s|KTific  things 
that  can  he  dune,  judicious  application 
of  these  suggestions  will  help  reading 
seem  inqxxtant  to  children. 

1.  Developing  Personal  Prestige 

\\  hen  reading  ex|H‘riences  serve  to 
help  children  grow  in  |X‘rsonal  prestige, 
thev  will  bf  eager  to  learn.  The  reason 
is  obvious:  C'hildren  everywhere  cherish 
and  seek  status  in  the  group.  If  reading 
provides  this  status,  then  it  must  lx*  im¬ 
portant.  When  children  have  this  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  learn  they  often  achieve 
even  bc-yond  their  apparant  abilities. 

What  can  teachers  do  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  build  prestige  and  develop  this 
eagerness  to  learn?  'These  suggestions 
can  help: 

1.  Arrange  all  reading  experiences  so 
that  the  building  of  prestige  for  one 
child  will  never  be  at  the  ex|x?nse 
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of  dampening  the  ardor  for  reading 
of  another  child.  For  instance,  a 
reading  game  that  permits  the  fast 
learner  to  win  consistently  and  the 
slow  learner  to  lose  consistently 
will  hardly  maintain  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  victor,  hut  will  surely 
stifle  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
loser. 

2.  Write  short  notes  to  the  pupils 
which  they  will  he  able  to  read. 
Fxamples  might  be: 

a.  Judy,  you  played  very  well  with 
our  new  girl  at  ntxin  today.  I 
am  sure  that  you  helped  her 
feel  ‘at  home’  with  us. 

b.  Bob,  it  was  nice  of  you  to  let 
the  girls  play  with  your  team  on 
the  playground  today. 

c.  John,  would  you  like  to  tell  the  ^ 
boys  and  girls  how  they  may  be 
dismissed  this  afternoon? 

3.  Reach  the  indifferent  reader  by 
permitting  bim  to  read  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  personal  activity,  inter¬ 
est,  or  bobby;  and  by  seeking  bis 
help  in  managing  library  displays, 
setting  up  bulletin  boards,  or  play¬ 
ing  records. 

4.  W'rite  sentences  on  the  children’s 
level  of  achievement  rising  word 
lists  from  their  reading  b(X)ks  as  a 
guide.  Include  the  children’s  names 
and  activities  in  these  sentences. 
Write  these  on  the  chalk  board  or 
on  drawing  or  construction  paper 
using  a  felt  point  pen  or  a  crayon. 
Have  the  children  in  the  group 
read  the  sentences.  Examples  might 
be: 

a.  Mary's  mother  gave  her  a  doll 
for  her  birthday. 

b.  Debbie  showed  us  her  new 
puppy  yesterday.  His  name  is 
‘Honey.’  He  was  in  school  all 


day.  We  all  liked  him  very 
much. 

These  sentences  are  similar  to  ex¬ 
perience  charts  but  their  primary 
purpose  here  is  to  help  children 
gain  prestige  through  reading  and 
not  to  teach  new  words. 

Have  children  write  sentences  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  above  and  after  the 
child  and  teacher  have  checked 
them,  have  the  others  read  them. 

5.  Interest  the  active  child,  who  never 
has  time  for  voluntary  reading,  in 
small  instructional  lxx)ks  that  can 
be  carried  in  his  pfK'kct  and  that 
will  show  him  how  to  do  better  the 
thing  he  wants  to  do:  to  blaze  a 
trail,  practice  magic  tricks,  go  on 
a  bird  hunt,  train  a  dog  to  do 
tricks,  or  make  a  willow  whistle. 

6.  Encourage  children  to  recommend 
books  to  one  another. 

7.  When  voluntary  reading  is  at  low 
ebb,  plan  a  Reading  Club. 

8.  Have  children  cut  stories  and  arti¬ 
cles  from  children’s  magazines  such 
as  ]ack  and  Jill,  Playmate,  Chil¬ 
dren's  Digest,  and  Story  Parade 
after  these  publications  have  lost 
their  covers  or  become  "dog  eared”. 
Children  can  make  attractive  cov¬ 
ers,  with  illustrations,  from  con¬ 
struction  paper  after  they  have 
read  the  story  or  article.  This  is 
done  only  if  the  child  thinks  it  is 
deserving  of  a  new  cover.  The 
child  who  makes  the  cover  places 
his  name  on  the  back  of  the  book¬ 
let  at  the  top  and  each  child  who 
reads  the  h(X)kIet  writes  his  name 
on  the  back,  too. 

9.  Post  materials  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  about  the  room  which  describe 
individual  or  group  experiences. 
Photographs  of  children  or  taken 
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by  children,  creative  writing,  group 
reports,  and  posters  are  illustrative 
examples. 

10.  Children  must  read  to  prepare  for 
a  panel  discussion,  or  for  a  drama¬ 
tization  and  for  a  committee  report. 
They  cannot  refrain  from  reading 
voluntarily  if  fascinating  books  of 
all  levels  of  difficulty  arc  near  at 
hand,  and  when  they  bring  back 
interesting  information  to  the 
group  they  groie  in  prestige. 

11.  At  every  fiossihlc  opportunity  when 
having  children  read  orally  in  class, 
ch(K*se  the  slow  reader  who  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  easier  reading.  Save 
your  fast  workers  for  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  reading. 

12.  Have  a  children’s  “Library  Com¬ 
mittee”  which  puts  hooks  on  the 
library  tables  periodically. 

13.  Have  children  prepare  some  of 
their  own  seatwork  activities. 

14.  A  word  or  praise  from  the  teacher 
for  the  child  after  he  has  done  a 
grxxl  job  in  a  reading  skill  often 
helps  the  child  to  want  to  continue 
to  do  g(xxl  work.  Tfiis  takes  only 
a  few  seconds  time  but  can  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  pupil.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  especially  appreciative  of 
praise  from  their  classmates. 
Teachers  can  sometimes  elicit  this 
word  of  praise  from  them. 

11.  Providing  Adventure  in  Areas 
of  Personal  Interest 

Perhaps  no  other  communication 
medium  can  provide  opp(jrtunities  for 
children  to  adventure  in  the  areas  of 
personal  interest  as  can  reading.  This 
is  so  because  children  can  exercise  some 
control  over  this  medium.  They  can 
select  and  choose  what  they  want  to 


read  as  dictated  by  their  interests.  Here 
they  have  ample  time  to  study,  to  medi¬ 
tate,  and  to  act. 

lAery  teacher  can  cite  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  children  adventuring  in  areas 
of  personal  interest  through  reading. 
What  van  teachers  do  to  help  chiUren 
seek  their  adventure?  'I'hese  suggestions 
can  help: 

1.  IvOcate  the  children’s  areas  of  |X‘r- 
sonal  interest  through  informal 
conversations  before  sch(K)l,  at 
lunch,  at  recess,  and  after  sch(K>l. 
limploy  other  devices  such  as  in¬ 
terest  inventories,  class  discussions 
and  creative  writing.  Make  it  a 
point  to  know  each  child's  particu¬ 
lar  likes  and  dislikes. 

2.  Direct  children  to  the  sections  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  reference 
materials  which  deal  with  their 
|)ersonal  hobbies  and  special  tal¬ 
ents. 

3.  Encourage  parents  to  purchase 
books  that  relate  to  the  present  in¬ 
terests  of  their  children.  Further¬ 
more,  children  should  be*  encour¬ 
aged  to  purchase  lxx)ks  f(»r  them¬ 
selves.  The  teacher  may  well  sug¬ 
gest  sources  of  such  lxx)ks. 

4.  Be  alert  to  IxHiks,  newspapers  and 
magazine  articles,  and  other  read¬ 
ing  matter  which  would  ap|X.‘al  to 
individual  children.  Fur  instance, 
Billy,  a  slow  reader,  owns  a  dog  of 
which  he  is  extremely  fond.  The 
teacher  might  direct  him  to  the 
article  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  Read¬ 
ing  Skill  Builder,  Grade  6,  Part  1, 
which  contains  an  article  entitled 
‘Training  Your  Dog." 

5.  Keep  some  open  books,  particularly 
picture  b(x>ks,  on  table  and  window 
sills  to  invite  inspection. 
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6.  Have  c  hildren  help  with  bcxik  selec¬ 
tions  —  bcKtks  which  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  rcxim  use  as  well  as 
txx)ks  which  are  bcirrowed  from  the 
City  Library. 

7.  Include  all  kinds  of  bcxiks  —  bi^ 
and  little,  thick  and  thin,  old  and 
new,  factual  and  fanciful,  sober 
bcxiks  and  bcxiks  with  a 
Kuarantee.” 

8.  If  several  children  have  similar 
areas  of  interest,  help  them  make 
a  special  display  of  reading  mate¬ 
rial  relating  to  that  area.  These 
children  could,  both  formally  and 
informally,  ‘'sell”  their  reading 
"likes"  to  the  others.  Such  personal 
l)eliefs  in  the  high  adventure  offer¬ 
ed  by  a  given  type  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  would  surely  help  prcxluce  a 
rcxim  atmosphere  that  licaJing  Is 
Important. 

9.  Head  "sure  fire”  stories  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  help  them  discover  and 
devel<»p  areas  of  adventure  inter¬ 
ests.  Show  and  tell  Mimething  about 
b(K)ks  which  you  believe  some  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  class  would  like.  Head 
some  from  these  bcxiks. 

10.  Have  children  plan  colorful  pro¬ 
grams  involving  favorite  b(X)ks: 
charades  involving  titles,  charac¬ 
ters,  authors,  or  parts  of  the  b(X)k; 
pantomimes  of  a  favorite  episcxle  or 
character  in  a  b(X)k;  and  dramati¬ 
zations  based  on  popular  stories. 

11.  Invite  children  from  higher  grades 
or  high  sch(X)l  to  tell  about  bcx)ks 
they  liked  when  they  were  in  that 
class.  Opportunities  for  examining 
these  bcx)ks  should  lx.*  made  avail¬ 
able. 

12.  Help  individual  children  to  develop 
a  scraphextk  or  file  of  pamphlets, 
tear  sheets,  and  clippings  which 


are  related  to  their  personal  read¬ 
ing  interests. 

13.  Make  small  bcxiklets  of  gcxxl  stories 
clipped  from  discarded  readers. 
Staple  the  stories  separately  and 
cover  with  cedored  paper. 

14.  Help  children  to  note  that  books 
are  not  the  only  things  to  read. 
Many  children  will  be  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles,  travel  folders,  catalogs, 
and  statistical  data  such  as  "batting 
avc!rages.” 

15.  Have  children  help  in  displaying 
bcx)k  jackets  and  advertisements  of 
bcx)ks. 

16.  Keep  a  verticle  file  of  interesting 
reading  matter  in  such  areas  as: 
pcK'ms,  "how-to-do-it”  articles,  rid- 

■  dies,  anecdotes,  jokes,  children’s 
own  Ixxjk  reviews,  and  biographical 
sketches. 

When  children  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  reading  adventures  in  areas  of 
personal  interests,  they  sense  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  reading  and  appreciate  more 
fully  the  excitement  and  joy  which  can 
come  from  the  ability  to  read. 

III.  Whetting  the  Curiosity 

Most  children  are  entlowed  by  nature 
with  a  potential  curiosity  about  many 
things.  In  a  sense,  their  curiosity  is  like 
a  hlade  of  highly-tcmpc*red  steel  —  it 
needs  only  the  whetting  to  make  it  ready 
for  effective  action. 

In  the  past,  teachers  have  been  prone 
to  consider  reading  as  something  about 
which  the  children’s  interests  and  curi¬ 
osity  must  be  aroused.  They  have  view¬ 
ed  reading  as  a  tool  for  answering  chil¬ 
dren’s  questions  and  satisfying  their 
present  needs.  ITiis  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  case. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  read- 
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ing  coin  —  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
Heading  can  be  and  often  should  be  the 
stimulus  to  other  fields  of  interest.  For 
reading  can  act  as  a  "trigger  on  the 
other  barrel  of  the  gun.”  It  can  pose 
a  ijuestion  which  must  he  answered  by 
some  action  other  than  reading.  It  can 
be  the  origin  of  curiosity  and  interest 
as  well  as  the  recipient,  teachers  may 
well  ask  themselves  "How  can  we  use 
reading  to  spark  chiUlren's  actions  in 
other  areas  of  worthwhile  endeavor? 
\\  hen  reailing  thus  serves  to  whet  the 
curiosity  it  will  seem  im|M)rtant  to  chil¬ 
dren.  I'hese  suggestions  can  help: 

1.  Show  the  children  Ixxiks,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  articles  which  contain 
ideas  for  c<»nstruction  work  by  the 
pupil.  Head  them  the  directions 
for  making  something  from  a  book 
and  show  them  something  made  by 
other  children  as  a  result  of  read¬ 
ing  this  book. 

2.  Display  and  discuss  books  and  arti¬ 
cles  on  such  topics  as  how  to  play 
haseball,  tennis,  basketball,  or  foot¬ 
ball.  (five  children  op|X)rtuiiities 
to  talk  with  high  scIkkiI  athletes  to 
learn  alxiut  the  skills  discussed, 
plays  diagrammed,  and  the  rules  of 
the  game  presc-nted  in  the  Ixxik. 
Have  the  athletes  show  and  discuss 
and  demonstrate  correct  skills  and 
let  them  help  the  children  jiractice 
these  things. 

3.  Help  children  discover  sources  of 
information  other  than  written 
sources.  Suggest  to  the  girl  who 
has  read  a  Ixxik  alxiut  nurses  and 
is  curious  to  know  more  about  it 
that  she  talk  to  the  scluxd  nurse  or 
some  other  (jualified  person. 

4.  Make  a  display  of  Ixxiks  which  you 
believe  will  arouse  the  curiosity  of 
the  children.  Children  who  read 


some  material  on  how  to  raise  ani¬ 
mals,  pets  or  fish,  may  want  to  raise 
them  or  talk  to  somc'one  who  has. 
Perhaps  a  visit  to  a  ix‘t  shop  may 
he  planned.  Could  pets  he  raised 
in  the  nxim? 

5.  l'!ncourage  the  child  who  has  read 
a  reci|K‘  and  is  curious  to  learn  if 
the  ingredients  really  do  combine 
so  well  as  is  stated  to  try  this  re¬ 
cipe  at  home.  She  can  re]xjrt  to 
the  class  the  results  of  her  effort. 

6.  Show  and  discuss  with  the  children 
Ixxiks  and  articles  which  ilescrilx.* 
ways  of  making  collections  such  as 
rock  or  insect  collections.  Plan  a 
field  trip  if  children  are  curious  to 
see  if  they  can  find  and  identify 
the  various  specimens. 

7.  Make  a  display  of  Ixxiks,  articles, 
and  teacher-made  cards  which  give 
directions  for  playing  games.  Chil¬ 
dren  may  want  to  see  if  they  can 
play  these  games. 

8.  Help  the  child  who  has  read  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  of  history  or  geo¬ 
graphy  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to 
why  such  a  difference  of  accounts 
exists.  An  interview  with  or  a  let¬ 
ter  to  an  informed  |H*rson  may  re¬ 
sult  in  satisfying  his  curiosity. 

9.  Have  in  the  rexim  a  copy  of  the 
current  week’s  television  programs. 
Fhe  hoys  and  girls  who  read  tele¬ 
vision  reviews  may  have  their  curi¬ 
osity  whetted  so  that  they  will  want 
to  see  a  particular  program. 

10.  I’ost  the  cafeteria  menu  in  the 
nxim.  Children  are  usually  eager 
to  learn  what  they  will  have  for 
lunch.  Some  children  may  want  to 
try  to  plan  a  more  favorable  menu 
for  the  week  or  determine  if  the 
meals  are  well  balanced. 

Heading  affords  many  op|X)rtunities 
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to  whrt  the  child's  curiosity.  Reading 
can  well  he  the  "jumping  off  place”  for 
further  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

IV.  Generating  Purpose 

In  order  for  children  to  feel  that 
reading  is  important  they  must  sense  its 
practical  value  (utility)  and  see  purpose 
in  what  they  are  doing.  Someone  has 
said,  “When  children  have  purpose  they 
do  not  note  the  sharpness  of  the  stones 
underneath  their  feet  nor  the  steepness 
of  the  hill."  W'hen  they  have  purpose 
they  become  like  the  g(KMl  kite  that  flies 
higher  against  the  stronger  wind.  Per¬ 
haps  no  fact  has  been  more  often  re¬ 
vealed,  and  its  implications  more  often 
ignored,  than  this  need  for  children  to 
see  the  reason  for  what  they  do.  Applied 
to  reading  this  principle  may  be  set  into 
action  by  answering  the  (|uestion;  What 
can  teachers  do  to  help  children  find 
purpose  in  their  reading  program?  These 
suggestions  can  help: 

].  Plan  such  purposeful  reading  as: 
preparing  material  for  reading  to 
parents,  reading  to  children  of  an¬ 
other  room,  or  at  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram;  reading  to  dramatize  a  story; 
reading  a  class  letter  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  an  outside  organization;  and 
reading  fayorite  jokes  or  anecdotes 
to  the  class. 

2.  Teachers  or  children  may  read  to 
the  class  answers  to  questions  about 
a  topic  being  studied.  Especially 
difficult  material  could  be  read  by 
the  teacher.  Children  should  read 
material  at  their  achieyement  leyels 
and  only  after  they  haye  carefully 
prepared  something  worth  listening 
to. 

3.  Prepare  written  notices,  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  posters  to  place  about 
the  room.  Examples  might  be: 


a.  Glue  a  child's  study  sheet  to  a 
sheet  of  construction  paper. 
Write  with  a  felt  point  pen  or 
a  crayon:  “This  is  the  way 
Jo  Ellen  studies  her  spelling 
words." 

b.  Use  "Did  You  Know?"  cards. 
Write  on  a  sheet  of  construction 
paper  interesting  things  such 
as: 

"Did  you  know . 

a  snake  lost  this  skin?  Some 
snakes  shed  their  skins  four 
or  fiye  times  each  year.  Can 
you  see  where  the  skin  came 
off  the  eyes  of  the  snake?” 

If  feasible,  glue  or  fasten  the 
object  to  the  card. 

4.  Write  short  comments  on  children’s 
papers  that  are  returned  to  them. 
Examples  might  be: 

a.  "Jack,  this  is  g(Kxl  work." 

b.  "Ray,  you  are  getting  better 
each  day.” 

c.  "Garry,  you  can  do  better  than 
this.  Can  I  do  srimething  to 
help  you?" 

5.  Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  has  directions  on  it  telling  him 
vyhat  he  is  to  do.  An  example 
might  be: 

“Henry,  you  are  to  study  your 
spelling  with  John,  Mary,  Jack, 
and  Judy  at  the  back  table. 
Mary  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
after  you  get  there." 

"Mary,  you  are  to  help  Henry, 
John,  Jack,  and  Judy  study  their 
spelling  at  the  back  table.  Pro¬ 
nounce  each  word  to  them,  use 
it  in  a  sentence,  and  then  pro¬ 
nounce  it  again.  TTiey  are  to 
write  each  word.  When  you 
haye  finished,  vou  spell  each 
word  for  them  and  they  may 
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correct  their  own  papers.  After 
you  have  done  this,  tell  the 
children  to  take  their  seats  and 
study  any  words  they  missed. 
If  any  of  them  have  perfect 
papers  they  may  use  this  time 
for  free  readinj;." 

6.  Have  the  children  write  on  heavy 
paper,  descriptions  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  thinKS  in  the  nxim  such  as 
the  aquarium,  the  science  corner, 
the  library  corner,  displays  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  work,  and  other  interesting 
thinf(s.  Invite  another  class  to  visit 
the  room. 

7.  Have  a  hobbv  show  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  make  displays  of  hobbies. 
Help  them  write  cards  to  accom¬ 
pany  these  displays.  Invite  other 
classes  or  parents  to  visit  the  hobby 
show.  Children  can  read  the  cards 
and  explain  the  hobbies  to  the 
vounner  children. 

8.  Make  the  bulletin  tx>ard  truly  func¬ 
tion  by  posting: 

a.  Cdiildren’s  poems  and  stories. 

b.  Pictures  of  book  characters,  un¬ 
der  the  caption  “Who  am  I?” 

c.  Hcviews  of  children’s  books 
written  by  children  themselves. 

d.  Photographs  of  writers  and  il¬ 
lustrators,  together  with  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  each. 

e.  “Advertising  cards’’  on  which 
children  write  brief  notes  about 
the  books  they  like. 

9.  When  teaching  various  reading 
skills,  show  the  pupils  how  they 
can  use  these  skills.  Share  the  rea¬ 
son  with  them  —  make  it  clear 
why  they  are  bc'ing  taught  certain 
skills. 

10.  Try  this  technique  with  your  chil¬ 
dren: 


a.  Tell  them  what  reading  skill 
they  are  to  learn. 

b.  Show  them  how  this  skill  will 
help,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

c.  Teach  the  skill. 

d.  Have  the  children  use  the  skill 
as  it  applies  naturally  in  other 
subjects. 

e.  Have  them  summarize  what 
they  have  learned.  Point  out 
their  specific  progress  —  what 
they  can  now  do  in  reading  that 
they  could  not  do  formerly. 

In  Summary 

How  do  successful  teachers  help  chil¬ 
dren  develop  into  giKnl  readers?  There 
are  manv  wavs,  and  individual  children 
often  become  excellent  readers  even 
though  their  reading  programs  diifer  in 
many  respc‘cts.  It  is  probably  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  giKKl  readers  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  attitude  that  reading  is  im~ 
portant.  And  in  most  instances  they 
have  found  that  reading  has  been  a 
means  of  Cl)  developing  personal  pres¬ 
tige,  f  2')  providing  adventure  in  areas 
of  personal  interest,  (3)  whetting  their 
curiosity  about  other  aspects  of  living, 
and  (4)  making  learning  purposeful. 

So  as  teachers  view-  their  reading  pro¬ 
gram  —  searching  as  they  constantly  do 
for  ways  of  perfecting  it  —  they  may 
well  key  their  analysis  to  the  question: 
“Am  I  doing  those  things  which  make 
reading  important  to  my  children  — 
each  and  everyone  of  them?’’  for  when 
teachers  help  Johnny  and  Billy,  Mary 
and  Susy,  to  really  sense  the  inqiortance 
of  reading,  they  have  unlatched  the 
dfxjr  to  reading  success.  The  children 
of  these  teachers  will  do  their  best  in 
reading  because  they  know  where  they 
are  going. 
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CHlLOnl'.IN  like  to  work  in  pairs  or 
in  small  groups.  LAcn  when  chiL 
dren  have  no  other  cxiK-rience 
than  working  separately,  the  inquiry, 
"would  you  like  to  work  with  a  partner 
or  a  team  on  this  job?”  will  receive 
almost  unanimous  favorable  response. 
'I'his  rather  universal  desire  for  team 
work  is  an  interesting  field  for  explora¬ 
tion  as  a  method  of  learning  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades. 

Team  study  seems  to  offer  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  learning,  especially  in  view 
of  the  wide  differences  in  ability  among 
pupils  in  any  classrcxim.  It  |iermits  ad¬ 
justment  to  team  differences  in  level 
and  learning  rales;  rapid  learners  may 
advance  faster  or  use  more  difficult 
material;  slow  learners  may  use  easier 
material  or  more  detailed  study  guides 
and  progress  at  a  suitable  pace.  It 
should  give  the  opportunity  for  specific 
practice  to  overcome  weaknesses  com¬ 
mon  to  the  team.  Kven  when  a  uniform 
assignment  is  required  of  the  entire 
class,  study  teams  |K‘rmit  the  use  of 
different  levels  of  study  guides  and  offer 
far  richer  opixirtunities  for  individual 
recall  and  reaction  to  the  materials  read. 
Certainly  team  study  provides  greater 
security  in  learning,  especially  when 
pupils  check  their  knowledge  with  each 
other  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  study 
|X'riod.  Team  work  obviously  provides 


experiences  in  sixial  development  and 
group  responsibility. 

Several  possible  objections  are  equal¬ 
ly  evident.  Hard  workers  may  do  most 
of  the  work  and  laggards  do  as  little  as 
jxjssihle.  Distractions  provided  by  cer¬ 
tain  children  may  lower  the  working 
disciplines.  Certainly  there  will  be  more- 
noise  in  a  classroom  when  conversation 
is  |)crmitted  among  pupils.  Differences 
of  opinion  may  result  in  quarrels.  And 
consider  the  burden  it  puts  on  the  teach¬ 
er:  If  different  rates  of  progress  arc- 
allowed,  how  can  the  teacher  keep  track 
of  the  class?  And  where  can  one  find 
the  time  for  preparation  of  different 
tasks  for  so  many  groups? 

As  with  most  ventures  in  educational 
methixl,  the  use  of  pupil  study  teams  re- 
(juires  sensible  iiKxleration  in  its  opera¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  ways. team  work 
may  he  introduced  by  simple  steps.  It 
is  easy,  for  example,  to  use  “team  reci¬ 
tation”  instead  of  individual  recitation 
after  the  study  of  the  historv  lesson. 
Cdiildren  may  be  grouped  in  teams  of 
three  pupils,  with  one  chosen  or  assign¬ 
ed  as  "secretary”;  answers  to  questions 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  group  and  re- 
cortled  by  the  secretarv.  The  adecjuacs 
of  the  answers  may  he  checked  by  hav¬ 
ing  one  team  read  its  answers,  with 
corrections  and  adilitions  by  other  teams. 
There  need  be  no  marking  or  scoring  of 
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team  responses,  although  it  is  desirable 
for  the  teacher  to  receive  and  comment 
briefly  on  team  prmiucts.  This  tech¬ 
nique  of  “multiple  recitation"  is  a  ko(kI 
way  to  intrcKluce  team  study. 

A  slight  nuxliiication  of  the  “multi¬ 
ple  recitation"  meth(Kl  is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  each  group  of  three  with  (|uestions 
to  use  while  studying  the  lesson.  An 
element  of  com|X'tition  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  seeing  which  group  can  find 
and  record  the  answers  in  the  shortest 
time.  If  this  competition  is  to  he  fair, 
the  groups  should  he  approximately 
equal  in  ability.  I  he  (|uestions  may  he 
given  orally  bv  the  teacher,  and  limited 
to  a  single  section  of  the  assignment, 
with  teams  working  on  that  (|uestion 
only.  I  hen  the  next  (piestion  is  given. 
A  g<MKl  rule  is  that  pupils  must  first  ail 
read  the  sectirm,  then  decide  what  to 
write.  I  hen,  anil  only  then,  is  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  receive  the  dictation.  As  s<K)n 
as  each  group  finishes,  hands  are  raised, 
'f  he  teacher  picks  up  the  pa|H*r  of  the 
first  group,  and  after  others  are  finished, 
reads  the  answers  of  the  first  group 
while  the  others  check  their  answers. 
This  techniipie  may  b<‘  mcKlified  in 
many  ways. 

Pupil  reactions  to  this  tvpe  of  lesson 
arc  almost  always  favorable.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  tspical  comments  of  a  cl.iss 
of  fourth  grade  pupils:  “1  like  it.  You 
are  interested  and  you  don’t  dilly-ilally. 
You  really  work.”  “It  is  fun.  It  is  like 
a  TV  game."  “1  liked  it  because  you 
can  talk  while  you  learn.”  “It  is  easier 
and  more  interesting  than  working 
alone.”  “I  like  being  secretary.”  “I  learn 
more  that  way.”  “It  helps  me  to  read 
faster.”  "I  have  learned  to  skim  better.” 
The  teacher’s  observations  of  this  group 
confirmed  the  pupil  reactions.  Interest 
and  attention  were  high,  most  pupils 


delighted  in  the  “game",  every  child 
t(X)k  an  active  part,  and  most  groups 
were  harmonious.  However,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  the  methiKl  requires  sev¬ 
eral  precautions.  There  must  be  some 
thought  given  to  the  combining  of 
pupils  in  the  groups  so  that  thev  work 
well  together.  A  slow  secretary  is  annov- 
ing  to  the  group,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  always  ha\e  the  same  secretary.  Occa¬ 
sional  inislx'havior  is  quickly  checked  hy 
the  requirement  that  such  pupils  work 
alone;  group  work  is  so  much  preferred 
that  little  distraction  arises.  One  group 
of  girls  did  not  get  on  well  with  each 
other,  hut  this  was  corrected  hy  a  change 
of  grouping. 

l  ive-man  teams  were  used  with  this 
same  fourth  grade  in  geography  review 
lessons,  liesides  a  secretary,  one  pupil 
was  ap|iointed  a  “lonsultant"  to  help 
any  |XK>r  reader  with  hard  words.  It 
was  the  secretary’s  job  to  make  sure  that 
each  member  on  the  team  knew  what 
answer  she  put  down  and  to  have  full 
accord  before  writing.  The  pa|x‘rs  were 
corrected  by  having  one  member  from 
eai  h  team  go  to  the  hoard  and  write  one 
fact,  with  other  teams  adding  another 
until  the  answers  were  complete.  'I  he 
groups  lorrected  their  pa|x*rs  against  the 
complete  answer.  Since  the  review  ques¬ 
tions  spanned  scweral  chapters,  muth 
skimming  was  involved.  At  first,  the 
five-man  groups  had  little  “group  feel¬ 
ing".  It  re(|uired  several  changes  of 
grouping  to  arrive  at  teams  in  which  all 
were  happy  and  eager  to  work.  Pupil 
reactions  to  this  type  of  review  activity 
were  as  follows:  “I  like  this  because  the 
questions  are  harder  and  we  all  have  to 
work  together  to  get  the  answers.”  “I 
understand  our  leswins  better  now.”  "In 
the  old  way,  I  went  along  reading.  Now 
I  go  hack  and  review.  That’s  why  I  like 
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it  better  this  way.”  Not  all  pupils  gave 
favorable  reactions  to  the  bve-man 
teams.  'Hie  early  lack  of  harmony 
bothered  them.  More  experimenting  is 
needed  before  it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  five-man  team  is  less  workable  than 
smaller  groups  in  this  fourth  grade. 
Tests  over  the  material  showed  that  the 
review  team  practice  was  very  profitable 
for  the  pupils. 

Three-man  teams  worked  particularly 
well  in  arithmetic  problem-solving.  The 
three  pupils  decided  separately  on  the 
processes  involved,  and  set  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  for  computation.  They  then  com¬ 
pared  rc'sults  and  discussed  differences 
until  they  came  to  the  same  decision. 
Then  each  one  went  ahead  and  worked 
out  the  problems.  The  answers  were 
checked,  and  the  team  finishing  first 
with  all  answers  correct  was  declared 
the  "winner”.  Speed  competition  adds 
some  interest,  but  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  methcKl.  Pupil  reaction  was  uni¬ 
formly  favorable.  "It  is  fun.  I  like  to 
discuss  problems  before  you  do  them.” 
"It  gives  us  a  chance  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  and  find  out  why  we  are  wrong 
before  we  figure.”  “It  taught  me  more 
about  the  process.”  "I  like  it  because 
you  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time.” 

Graded  study  guides  for  pupils  study¬ 
ing  the  same  lesson  help  to  improve 
comprehension  and  recall.  Some  pupils 
can  attend  to  every  fact  presented  and 
can  give  a  complete  account  of  what  is 
read;  others  absorb  little  from  any  para¬ 
graph  of  factual  material  and  give  only 
fragmentary  summaries  of  the  items 
they  do  remember.  The  pupil  very  poor 
in  attention  and  recall  may  need  a  study 
guide  which  providc's  several  detailed 
questions  fur  each  paragraph;  somewhat 
better  pupils  may  need  only  general 
questions  to  guide  their  reading;  superi¬ 


or  pupils  may  require  no  study  guide 
whatever.  Two  levels  of  study  guides 
are  usually  adequate  for  the  range  of 
pupils  needing  help  in  a  typical  social 
studies  lesson;  one  which  presents  sever¬ 
al  questions  for  each  paragraph,  and  one 
which  provides  general  questions  which 
call  for  a  listing  of  ideas,  reasons,  pro¬ 
ducts,  etc.  Separate  answer  sheets  are 
useful  for  checking  adequacy  of  re¬ 
sponse. 

There  are  several  ways  these  studv 
guides  may  be  adapted  to  the  level  of 
need  of  the  pupils.  A  pair  of  pupils 
may  work  with  a  pupil  teacher  who 
reads  the  (juestions  one  at  a  time,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  working  pair  to  find  answers. 
The  answers  are  checked  against  the 
answer  sheet.  If  the  pupil  teacher  is 
a  superior  reader,  he  may  help  with  the 
difficult  words  encountered;  or  a  list  of 
difficult  words  in  the  selection  may  be 
the  first  teaching  task  of  the  pupil  teach¬ 
er.  Slow  learners  find  it  very  helpful  to 
have  the  questions  in  advance;  the  ques¬ 
tions  require  them  to  respond  to  every 
essential  fact.  Pupils  who  do  not  need 
this  much  help  read  a  paragraph  or  two, 
then  uncover  the  questions,  discuss  and 
write  answers,  then  check  against  the 
answer  sheet.  Still  more  advanced 
pupils  may  read  the  entire  selection  and 
then  answer  the  questions.  They  may 
consult  on  answers  before  writing  them, 
or  the  questions  and  answers  may  be 
done  orally,  with  one  child  serving  as 
questioner  on  alternate  paragraphs. 

General  questions  may  be  used  in  a 
similar  way.  The  questions  may  he 
given  before  each  paragraph  and  the 
answers  checked  against  the  list  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  teacher.  Or  the  questions  may 
follow  the  reading  of  one  or  more  para¬ 
graphs.  Tfie  complete  list  of  questions 
and  answers  makes  a  good  check  for 
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superior  pupils  to  practice  giving  com¬ 
plete  summaries.  The  summary  is 
checked  against  the  list  of  answers  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  general  questions. 

There  is  no  established  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty  or  single  technique  for  using  study 
guides.  Pupils  should  expect  to  advance 
to  more  difficult  uses  of  the  guides;  as 
soon  as  they  become  fairly  competent 
in  answering  oral  questions  given  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  reading,  they  should  attempt 
to  answer  the  questions  after  reading. 
W  hen  they  can  answer  questions  accu¬ 
rately  following  the  reading  of  a  single 
paragraph,  they  should  read  two  or  more 
paragraphs  before  answering.  When 
answers  to  s|)ecilic  <]uestions  become 
easy,  general  questions  should  he  used; 
these,  t(K),  may  lie  given  before  or  after 
the  selection  or  with  shorter  or  longer 
selections.  Since  these*  guides  deal  with 
simple  recall,  greater  practice  is  provid¬ 
ed  when  the  teams  consists  of  only  two 
or  three  pupils.  The  teacher  will  need 
to  make  suitable  "ground  rules"  for  the 
teams;  sometimes  "looking  back"  to  find 
answers  to  questions  may  be  |)ermitted, 
sometimes  not.  In  scoring  answers  to 
general  questions,  liberal  or  strict  scor¬ 
ing  may  be  used.  In  general,  it  is  best 
to  encourage  liberal  scoring;  if  the  re¬ 
sponding  child  insists  "that  is  what  I 
meant”,  or  if  qualifying  adjectives  or 
phrases  are  omitted,  the  answer  may  be 
considered  correct.  The  object  of  the 
exercise  is  to  practice  recall,  and  the 
learning  that  takes  place  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  immediate  score. 

Groups  of  five  pupils  seem  to  work 
well  when  elaborate  thinking  or  plan¬ 
ning  is  required.  After  reading  a  geo¬ 
graphy  selection  on  Italy,  the  group  may 
be  asked  to  list  additional  information 
they  have:  people  who  have  come  to  this 


country  from  Italy  who  are  prominent 
in  baseball,  movies,  television,  politics, 
or  lixal  i)eople  who  have  Italian  back¬ 
grounds;  things  we  use  which  come 
from  Italy;  things  which  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  exhibit  or  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram;  questions  which  might  he  asked 
or  information  which  could  be  includeil 
in  a  letter  written  to  children  in  Italy. 
Mvery  pupil  seems  to  participate  when 
groups  are  limited  to  five,  but  individual 
participation  is  diminished  when  groups 
become  as  large  as  seven.  Pairs  and 
groups  of  threes  run  out  of  ideas  more 
rapidly  and  are  less  secure  than  groups 
of  five.  In  elabtirative  thinking  assign¬ 
ments,  pupils  may  be  grou|H‘d  without 
regard  to  reading  achievement.  I  he  cor¬ 
relation  between  elalxirative  thinking 
ability  and  intelligence  or  achievement 
is  not  high,  and  some  slower  pupils  may 
be  full  of  ideas  in  elafxirative  thinking 
situations. 

It  should  not  fx*  assumed  that  pupil 
study  teams  may  replace  all  other  ty|xs 
of  instruction.  There  are  many  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  class  may  profit  by  all 
receiving  the  same  presentation.  When 
learning  takes  place  by  listening  or  see¬ 
ing,  rather  than  hy  reading,  a  much 
wider  range  of  grouping  is  possible. 
Demonstrations,  field  trips,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  recordings,  exhibits,  story  hour, 
listening  to  plays,  choral  reading,  and 
other  similar  activities  are  presented  to 
the  class  as  a  whole.  Hut  when  learn¬ 
ing  is  through  reading,  or  is  directed 
toward  skills,  pupil  study  teams  have 
high  promise.  Word  analysis  exercises, 
sight  vocabulary  practice,  dictionary 
skills,  phrasing  and  expression  in  oral 
reading,  speeded  reading  and  skimming, 
spelling,  and  other  skills  techniques  are 
suitable  for  study  team  work. 
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Ihf  usf  of  pupil  Study  teams  for 
various  purpost's  and  jn  various  combi¬ 
nations  appears  to  be  a  bi^bly  promising 
field  for  adventure  in  teacbinK  and 
research.  Materials  will  need  to  be 
developc'd  for  self-directed  team  use  in 
manv  phase's  of  reading  instruction.  The 
optimum  si/c  of  groups  for  different 
purpose's  and  different  levels,  the  meth- 


cxls  of  forming  and  changing  groups, 
the  methinls  of  administration  of  groups 
progressing  at  different  rates  in  different 
skills,  and  ways  of  evaluating  outcomes 
of  study  team  techniques  are  all  fruitful 
fields  for  pioneering.  Certainly,  pupil 
preference  for  team  activities  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  wider  use  of  study 
teams  in  classnxim  instruction. 
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liiK  Art  of  I  ffkiint  IUauino.  liy 
tj«‘<irgr  Spat  hr  and  l*aul  Brrg.  Nrw  York: 
Macmillan  Caimpany,  19S5. 

The  Art  of  Fffn'iefit  l{('aJing  it  a  well 
orKani/ctI,  comprrh<'ntivr  plan  for  rrading 
improvrmrni  for  c<ilirKr  tiudrntt  and  other 
adullt  who  with  to  ttrengthen  thrir  intrntivr, 
critical,  and  rapid  reading  skillt  and  gain 
greater  facility  in  vocabulary  building. 

I  hit  iMKtk  it  divided  into  three  tectiont. 
Ihe  hrtt  tection  it  conci-rned  with  different 
purpotet  and  wayt  of  reading  with  particular 
emphatit  upon  the  skills  and  Uehniquet 
mxettary  for  intentivc,  critical,  and  rapid 
reading.  1'he  firtt  three  chapters  analyze  in 
tome  detail  the  importance  and  relationship 
of  ihett'  tkillt  together  with  tome  M'lf-tesling 
exrrcit4t.  Ihe  practice  reading  activitiis  in 
each  of  thew  areat  are  very  w<  ll  pr«  pared,  if 
not  stimulating  material,  and  should  be  a 
valuable  experieiK'e  for  most  college  fresh¬ 
men. 

Setiion  two  includes  various  ttHilt  for 
viM'ahulary  growth.  Some  techniipu-s  for 
vocabulary  building  are  described,  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  it  paid  to  affixes  and  roots. 
The  chapter  on  dictionary  usage  contains  an 
analysis  of  diacritical  markings,  phonetic  and 
structural  analysis,  and  word  meanings  to¬ 
gether  with  practice  exerciM's  in  each  cate¬ 
gory. 


In  the  third  section,  practice  in  applying 
the  various  reading  skills  to  the  content  fields 
is  offered  in  the  following  areas:  social 
studies,  physical  wience,  literature,  and 
mathematics.  'Ihe  importance  of  Ix'ing  able 
to  apply  efficient  reading  skills  to  every  sub¬ 
ject  field  in  the  curriculum  cannot  lx*  over 
emphasized.  Ihe  activities  in  this  section 
should  lx-  of  real  value  to  all  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  higher  education. 

The  Art  of  Tfficienl  Headinn  must  not  fx' 
considered  as  a  text  for  seriously  retardtd 
readers.  I'his  is  college  level  material  which 
strives  to  strengthen  the  important  compre¬ 
hension  and  Vfx'ahulary  skills  which  often 
need  further  development  among  college 
stuilents. 

For  the  reluctant  reader,  motivation  and 
the  stimulation  of  a  desire  to  read  will  not 
Ix'  found  in  this  text.  Indeid,  some  of  the 
practice  reading  articles  have  very  limited 
apix'al.  With  all  the  exciting  things  that  arc 
happening  in  the  field  of  science  tixlay,  cer¬ 
tainly  “Mineral  llesoiirces”  and  "Sulphur  and 
Soils”  do  not  ((uicken  the  pulse.  Students 
using  this  material  should  reail  extensively  in 
a  variety  of  other  sources  in  ord<-r  to  broaden 
interests  and  develop  that  love  of  reading 
which  is  an  c'ssc'ntial  characteristic  of  the 
truly  successful  reader. — Jidson  I!.  Ntw- 
Hi'R(i,  Assistant  Supr  rvisor,  The  Betts  Head¬ 
ing  Cdinic,  llaverford.  Pa. 


Helping  Junior  High  School  Pupils 
Gain  a  More  Effeaive  Approach 
to  Reading 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Approach  to 

T  IX)N”I'  net  it,"  says  a  seventh 
grader,  putting  down  his  lKX)k. 
An  older  pupil  nuitters  unhappily, 
“I’ve  been  over  it,  and  over  it,  and  I 
still  d«)n’t  kiKJW  what  it’s  about.”  “I 
can’t  remember  what  I  have  read,”  or 
“I  can’t  concentrate,”  are  other  com¬ 
plaints.  Still  another  voice  is  raised  to 
ask,  "How  do  you  tell  what  is  imjX)r- 
tant?”  and  still  another  confesses  ulum- 
ly,  “liy  the  time  I  finish  reading  I  have 
forgotten  what  the  whole  thing  is 
about.” 

What  can  lx;  done  to  help?  In  the 
first  place,  any  plan  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
upjH'r  elementary,  junior,  or  senior  high 
sch<x)l  pupils  rests  u|xjn  two  fumlamen- 
tal  assumptions.  I'irst,  we  must  assume 
that  the  materials  to  1k‘  read  arc  written 
at  a  level  of  difficulty  on  which  the 
reader  can  now  operate  with  some  com¬ 
fort.  Secondly,  we  must  assume  that 
the  materials  provided  contain  ideas 
which  the  reader  can  grasp  at  his  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  cx|x*riencc  and  maturity, 
riiese  are,  perhaps,  bold  assumptions, 
but  these  conditions  must  be  met  if 
there  is  to  be  much  chance  of  bringing 
the  reader  to  increasingly  higher  levels 
of  understanding. 

1. 

Reading.' 


The  remainder  of  this  pajH'r  will  lx* 
dev(»ted  to  exploring  some  reasons  why 
many  unhappy  readers  “tion’t  get  it,”  to¬ 
gether  with  some  tentative  suggestions 
for  helping  them  become  more  com|K‘- 
tent  readers. 

Heading  as  an  Active  Prrxess 

|{ducators  have  long  accepted  the 
idea  that  reading  is  an  active  prexess, 
and  a  complex  one.  As  far  hack  as 
1917,  Thorndike  indicated  that  reading 
often  “.  .  .  involves  the  same  sort  of 
organization  and  analytic  action  of  ideas 
as  (K'cur  in  thinking  of  sup|X)se‘dly  high¬ 
er  sorts."'  The  literature  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  is  full  of  pronouncements 
to  the  effect  that  we  teach  children  to 
"read  for  meaning.”  U’e  refer  to  “attai  k- 
ing”  reading  problems,  a  figure  of  speech 
that  indicates  v>me  kind  of  vigorous 
activitv  in  relationship  to  the  act  of 
reading.  I  he  realistic  teacher,  however, 
realizes  that  enthusiastic  sup|X)rt  for 
active  reading  has  imt  yet  reached  some 
pupils,  who  go  alxHit  the  reading  task 
with  a  painful  lack  rtf  verve  and  preci- 
sirm.  In  fact,  many  u|)per  grade  pupils 
appeiir  to  have  gathered  the  idea  that 
reading  is  a  decidedly  inactive  rxciipa- 
tion.  After  all,  have  they  nrtt  hearri  for 
years,  “Be  quiet;  we’re  reading!”  "Sit 
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Still,  and  read.”  ITic  whole  prrxess 
seems  to  be  assixiated  with  stillness  and 
passive  relaxation.  No  wonder  the  idea 
is  current  ainon^  secondary  schcxil,  and 
even  college  students,  that  reading;  is 
a  kind  of  limp,  sponge-like  prexedure, 
comparable  to  soaking  in  what  will 
readily  pc*rmeate  the  mental  membrane. 
It  luoks  like  a  passive  cxcupation  to 
them,  and  they  tend  to  be*  exceedingly 
passive  about  it. 

In  contrast  to  these  attitudes  it  is 
apparent  that  the  gcxKl  reader  actively 
engages  with  the  author  at  every  turn. 
He  asks  questions;  he  challenges  the 
author’s  ideas;  "talks  back”  to  him  in 
various  ways,  sometimes  by  saying  “How 
true,”  and  sometimes  by  exclaiming,  ”I 
don’t  believe  it!”  He  goes  further,  many 
times,  to  say  to  himsc‘lf,  "What  will  hap- 
|)en  next?”  or  "Why  don’t  I  try  this?” 
Far  from  hc'ing  a  sponge,  the  active, 
thinking  reader  is  an  appreciative  part- 
ner  in  the  enterprise  of  giving  and  get¬ 
ting  ideas. 

How  may  we  help  to  change  the 
passive  reader  into  an  active  one  who 
understands  what  he  reads  and  reacts 
to  it  thoughtfully?  It  ap|H-ars  that  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  is  to  attempt 
to  bring  alxuit  a  change  in  pupils’ 
approachc's  toward  the  act  of  reading. 

Approaches  Toward  Heading  Which 
Should  Be  Changed 

First,  the  passive  reader  has  little 
sc-nse  of  direction.  He  does  not  know 
where  the  selection  is  to  take  him,  and 
he  makes  no  effort  to  find  out.  Given 
a  reading  or  study  task,  he  opc*ns  to  the 
assigned  page  and  starts  off  at  his  best 
rate,  "going  through”  or  “over”  the  ma¬ 
terial.  After  he  has  read  he  often  has 
little  idea  of  what  was  contained  in  the 
passage  "covered”.  He  might  be  com¬ 


pared  to  a  tourist  who  drove  all  day 
along  unknown  roads,  and  then  stopped 
at  nightfall,  attempting  to  discover  his 
whereabouts  by  trying  to  remember 
where  he  had  been  during  the  day. 

In  the  next  place,  the  passive  reader 
has  little  idea  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  is  reading.  He  tells  himself  that  he 
is  studying  or  reading;  but  if  you  ask 
him,  "Heading  to  find  out  what?”  he 
gently  reminds  you  that  it  is  all  to  study 
his  "lesson”,  or  to  "finish”  the  b<X)k,  or 
the  story,  or  the  pcx*m,  or  whatever.  If 
purposes  for  reading  do  cxcur  to  him, 
he  is  likely  to  get  no  further  than  to  try 
to  remember  everything  possible  in  the 
scdection  he  is  reading. 

Pupils  are  often  not  active,  thinking 
readers,  bc-cause  they  cannot  relate  what 
they  are  reading  to  their  own  genuine 
concerns.  We  all  read  for  specific  rea¬ 
sons  —  to  find  the  price  of  a  second¬ 
hand  car,  to  divert  the  mind  from  the 
gnawing  ache  of  loneliness,  to  enjoy  the 
words  of  a  favorite  poem,  or  to  find  out 
the  departure  time  of  the  next  train  to 
Chicago.  The  pupil,  however,  often  has 
reading  tasks  which  seem  to  him  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  reality  of  his  own  personal 
world.  Lacking  the  possibility  of  total 
escape,  he  can  stare  at  the  page,  and 
fexus  his  thoughts  elsewhere.  Far  he  it 
from  him  to  take  any  steps  to  in(|uire 
how  this  reading  may  he  of  help  to  him. 

Another  habit  of  the  inactive  reader 
is  to  come  to  the  author’s  exposition 
empty-handed.  There  was  a  feeling 
among  the  young  fishermen  known  to 
the  writer  some  years  ago,  that  if  you 
wanted  to  catch  any  fish,  it  was  fatal  to 
take  along  any  pail,  bucket,  string,  or 
other  device  by  means  of  w'hich  t-he  fish 
were  to  be  brought  home.  To  do  so 
practically  guaranteed  pcxir  luck  in  fish¬ 
ing  that  day.  The  passive  reader  has 
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about  the  same  theory.  He  never 
attempts  to  bring  to  his  reading  any¬ 
thing  of  his  own  experience  which 
might  serve  as  a  ready-built  receptacle 
for  a  new  idea. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  passive 
reader  is  passive  in  several  ways.  He 
has  little  sense  of  direction,  content  to 
drift  alr)ng  the  lines  of  print  as  effort¬ 
lessly  as  |)ossible.  His  purposes  for  read¬ 
ing  are  far  from  clear  to  him,  and  he 
selilom  relates  what  he  reads  to  his  own 
personal  concerns,  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  connect  what  he  reatls  to  his  own 
previous  experience. 

I'o  change  all  these  approaches 
toward  reading  will  re(juire  time  and 
patient  effort.  W'e  may  endeavor  to 
show  him  the  helpful  effect  of  asking 
({uestions  before  reading.  Such  <pics- 
tions  as:  What  is  this  selection  likely 
to  be  about?  What  should  I  gain  from 
this  reading?  What  was  I  supposed  to 
find  out?  Does  this  selection  really  offer 
the  information  I  want?,  may  lx*  useful. 

Helating  the  reading  task  to  his  own 
experience  may  b<*  achieved  bv  asking 
him  to  review  brieflv,  again  before  read¬ 
ing,  the  facts  he  already  has  at  hand 
about  the  subject  he  Is  reading  about. 
He  can  make  a  (|uick  list  of  such  topics 
of  (|uestions.  An  op[X)rtunity  to  discuss 
with  the  entire  class  group  ex|M*riences 
which  relate  to  the  reading  to  be 
attempted,  may  help  all  readers  in  the 
group  to  bring  their  rmn  experiences  to 
hear  upon  their  reading. 

Specific,  Teachable  Skills 
Seed  to  be  Developed 

Tlie  development  of  an  able,  active, 
thinking,  reader  depends  not  only  on 
the  development  of  favorable  approaches 
to  the  task  but  alsr)  upon  the  cultivation 
of  specific  and  teachable  skills.  These 


skills  are  nc'cessary  if  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  are  to  go  together  most  effectivelv. 
I’o  list  each  of  these  skills,  and  to  give 
directions  suitable  for  encouraging  their 
growth,  would  bt*  far  beyond  the  sco|>e 
of  this  paper. 

For  example,  no  attempt  is  made  here 
to  discuss  the  development  of  a  witler 
and  more  accurate  vcxabularv,  iinp«)r- 
tant  as  this  aspect  is.  I’o  identify  a  few 
skills  which  appear  to  offer  most  favor¬ 
able  returns  as  ways  of  bettering  pupils’ 
understanding,  and  to  supply  a  few  spe¬ 
cific  aids,  may,  however,  be  attempted. 

The  passive  reader  can  seldom  tell 
the  "impf)rtant”  from  the  "unim|x>rtant.” 
Hence  he  will  prexeed  to  underline  in 
red  numerous  sentences  in  any  b«K)k  in 
his  |)ossession.  A  more  helpful  aid  mav 
be  to  ask  the  reader  t*)  change  the  side 
headings  and  chapter  titles  In  his  text 
to  questions.  Further  (piestions  may  lx*: 
What  is  this  selection  (paragraph,  storv, 
chapter,  scene)  nuistiv  aixtut?  What 
would  be  a  g»xxl  title  for  this  selection? 
Can  you  make  a  diagram,  draw  a  car- 
t(M>n,  or  sketch  a  map  to  show  that  you 
understand  what  the  selection  is  telling 
you?  Can  you  write  a  few  paragraphs 
which  give  a  short  summary  of  the  ideas 
in  the  selection? 

Telling  what  is,  and  what  is  not  im¬ 
portant,  also  involves  seeing  the  rela¬ 
tionships  which  exist  Ix-tween  various 
parts  «if  a  stfjry  —  lx*tween  sentences 
in  the  paragraph,  and  between  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  selection.  It  may  even 
make  necessary  the  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  words  within  a  sen¬ 
tence.  Many  times  the  meaning  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  writer  hinges  on  such  small 
words  as  "However”,  "on  the  contrary," 
"on  the  other  hand,”  "in  the  second 
place,"  and  so  on.  The  pupil  who  habi¬ 
tually  neglects  these  helpful  signs  of 
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the  author’s  intentions,  is  missing  many 
very  important  cues  to  meaning.  We 
can  help  him  become  conscious  of  them 
as  useful  aids  in  his  attempts  to  dexide 
what  is  really  “imiiortant”  —  important 
to  understand,  and  to  remember. 

The  ability  to  note  cause  and  effect 
relationships  is  alv)  extremely  useful. 
I'he  skillful  writer  shows  such  relation¬ 
ships  clearly,  and  piints  out  the  sequen¬ 
tial  ste|>s  hy  means  of  which  a  character 
is  develop'd,  a  plot  set  forth,  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  explanation  built.  The  un¬ 
skilled  reader  will  typically  fail  to  note 
these  cues  to  relationships,  unless  he 
has  sprilic  guidance  in  ohscTving  their 
presence  and  realizing  their  advantage 
to  him.  Suih  questions  as,  "Why  diil 
the  liquid  in  the  tulx*  go  down?"  "Why 
ilid  johnny  decide  to  quit  the  team?" 
"What  happ'ned  because  the  railroad 
was  built  here?"  may  he  used  to  help 
the  reader  to  locate  a  "this  happ'ned 
Ix'cause  .  .  ."  line  of  thought.  Even¬ 
tually  he  should  ask  these  questions  for 
himself. 

Hecalling,  reviewing  and  summaris¬ 
ing  are  helpful  thinking  activities.  They 
may  include  dramatizing  a  scene,  pre¬ 
senting  an  exp'riment,  pantomining  a 
character,  participating  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  making  a  written  rep)rt  to 
the  group  of  M>me  activity  previously 
carried  out.  In  any  case,  an  opportunity 
must  l)e  offered  to  the  pupil  to  relate  and 
summarize  the  information  gathered. 

An  extremely  useful  reading  skill, 
which,  if  wisc'lv  used,  often  marks  the 
tlifference  between  the  reader  who  never 
"sees  the  p)int",  and  the  reader  who 
generally  "gets  it",  is  the  power  to  adjust 
the  type  of  reading  approach  to  the  kind 
of  material  being  read.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  pupil  in  junior  high  sch(K)l 
who  reads  with  limited  comprehension. 


is  still  ex|x*cting  to  use  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  to  reading  that  was  adequate 
for  the  reading  of  the  delightful  short 
episodes  which  make  up  most  pieces  of 
juvenile  fiction.  All  he  had  to  do  w'as 
to  move  along  quickly  and  easily  to  see 
what  happened  next.  There  were  no 
conflicts  of  character,  no  subplots,  no 
lengthy  time  sequences  to  keep  in  mind. 
Encountering  longer  selections,  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  sch(K)l  pupil,  may  not  be  even 
dimly  aware  that  his  old  ways  of  "read¬ 
ing  a  story"  no  longer  suffice.  Or  he 
may  have  become  contented  with  read¬ 
ing  only  to  see  what  hapix*ns  next,  his 
eyes  fexused  on  the  thrilling  escape  of 
the  hero,  and  the  appropriate  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  villain,  unaware  that  other 
values  may  be  found. 

I'or  these  readers  help  is  essential  at 
the  |>oint  where  any  new  type  of  read¬ 
ing  material  is  intriKluced.  They  must 
Ik‘  shown  how  reading  a  long  novel 
differs  from  the  reading  of  a  short  story, 
and  hel|x*d  to  observe  that  inferences 
may  be  drawn  al)out  bow  |X‘ople  react 
in  the  circumstances  shown  in  the 
author's  presentation. 

Vamiliar  Teaching  Proraiures  May  JP< 
Used  to  Develop  Comprehension 
Pou'ers  of  Pupils 

The  teaching  of  reading  skills  is  not 
for  the  s|x‘cialist  only,  requiring  som(  - 
thing  new  and  different  in  the  way  of 
"tricks  of  the  trade."  Many  teachers 
have  always  lx*en  effective  in  develop¬ 
ing  higher  levels  of  comprehension.  W’e 
need  only  to  be  reminded  of  some  of 
the  every-tlay  procedures  which  may  be* 
used,  perhaps  to  greater  advantage  than 
they  have  been  used  heretofore. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  need  to 
relate  reading  tasks  to  the  present  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  young  reader.  We  will  get 
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much  more  vigorous  reading,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  if  we  hnd  some 
|joint  of  contact  with  the  reader  as  we 
attempt  to  help  him  read  more  thought¬ 
fully  and  purposefully.  Time  s|>ent  in 
tliscussing  the  question,  “What  do  we 
already  know  alxmt  this  topic?”  or  “Have 
you  had  an  expc-rience  that  you  can 
mmpare  with  the  ones  the  author  de¬ 
scribes?”  will  offer  many  dividends. 
Pupils  can  bc-gin  to  relate  what  they 
already  know  to  what  is  written  — 
which  is  just  another  way  of  beginning 
the  reading  task  with  thitikitift,  about  the 
ideas  presented. 

For  a  long  time  teachers  have  realized 
that  pupils  are  not  stupid  about  tests 
and  guiding  questions  in  a  class  discus¬ 
sion.  They  tend  to  study,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion,  to  think,  in  order  to  answer  (|ues- 
tions  given  them.  It  is  im|K)rtant,  there¬ 
fore,  to  take  steps  toward  building  essen¬ 
tial  comprehension  skills  in  which  pupils 
are  found  to  be  lacking.  If  "getting  the 
main  idea”,  or  "deciding  what  is  impor¬ 
tant”  apjK'ars  to  be  difficult  for  many 
pupils,  more  emphasis  may  he  placed  on 
questions  requiring  |M)wers  of  selection 
and  organization,  and  fewer  on  the  task 
of  recalling  s|H*cific  suppirting  details. 
Too  much  training  to  watch  for  details 
brings  about  a  crop  of  pupils  who  get 
lost  in  the  verbal  underbrush,  and  who 
are  never  able  U)  see  the  wckhIs  for  the 
trees. 

And  finally,  it  is  helpful  to  realize 
afresh  the  utility  of  assignments  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  subject  areas,  which 
are  consciously  used  to  develop  reading 
skills.  Such  assignments  can  serve  a 
double  purpose.  They  develop  the  de¬ 
sired  subject  matter  learnings,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  be*  used  to  develop 
comprehension  skills  in  which  pupils 


have  shown  themselves  to  be*  deficient. 
Quite  often  pu|)iis’  reading  tasks  have 
involved  the  same  reading  skills  over 
and  over;  generally,  reading  to  recall 
significant  and  s|x*cific  details,  l  or  ex¬ 
ample:  "Name  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation” 
"Where  were  the  pirates  when  the  gold 
was  found?”  "Who  are  the  chief  char¬ 
acters  in  Act  I,  Scene  ii?”  "What  are 
the  important  agricultural  prcKlucts  of 
Brazil?” 

More  effective  results  in  promoting 
thinking  while  reading  might  Ik‘ 
achieved  by  changing  these  to  such  sug¬ 
gestions  for  study  as:  "What  w»)uld 
make  another  g(MMl  title  for  this  chap¬ 
ter?”  "Why  were  the  pirates  unable  to 
keep  their  stolen  gold?”  "What  do  we 
know  about  Bonald  at  the  end  of  Scene 
ii  that  we  did  not  know  at  the  begin¬ 
ning?”  "Why  is  a  dro|>  in  the  price  of 
raw  coffee  so  unhappv  an  event  to  the 
IK'ople  of  Brazil?”  These*  (piestions,  it 
is  htiped,  will  Ik*  more  effective  in  help¬ 
ing  the  reader  seek  ideas,  relate  and 
summarize  them.  In  other  words,  they 
are  intended  to  help  the  reader  to  do 
a  more  active  job  of  reading. 

The  pupil  who  misunderstood  a  pas¬ 
sage  may  be  helpc'd  by  getting  him  to 
sec  where  he  went  astray.  "What  made 
vou  think  that  was  the  best  answer?”  or, 
"You  see  now  that  you  made  a  mistake 
there.  Do  you  know  now  what  it  was 
that  led  you  to  think  as  vou  did?"  are 
possible  means  of  getting  the  reader  to 
look  back  over  the  route  he  has  traveled, 
and  to  fie  more  aware  of  wrong  turns 
in  his  next  expedition  in  reading. 

Summary 

A  pupil  in  the  junior  high  school 
mav  fail  to  understand  what  he  reads 
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because  he  is  habitually  a  passive,  rather 
than  an  active,  thinking  reader.  Help 
for  this  pupil  may  best  be  given  by  pro¬ 
viding  such  kinds  of  guidance  as  will 
stimulate  him  to: 

a.  ask  questions  of  himself  before  he 
reads. 

b.  make  a  conscious  effort  to  relate 
his  reading  to  his  own  experience 

c.  notice  carefully  the  author’s  cues 
to  the  relationship  of  ideas  ex* 
pressed 


d.  adjust  his  reading  approach  to  the 

task  before  him,  and 

e.  summari/.e  and  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  through  reading. 

Although  some  may  have  regarded 
helping  pupils  to  read  better  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  of  a  reading  “specialist”  it 
appears  to  be  true  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  through  emphasis  on  im¬ 
proving  specific  reading  skills  in  the 
day-to-day  teaching,  testing  and  making 
assignments  in  all  subject  areas. 
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liy  HALPH  C.  STAKJI  H 
Mississippi  Southern  C.ollene 
and 

I  MI  HY  I‘.  HI  II  SMI  H 
The  University  of  Texas 

OL'H  hi^h  !>ch(M)ls  arc  to  a  great  assignment  in  his  noteb<M)k,  skims 
extent  reading  sch(K)ls.  Much  of  through  the  text  to  hnd  the  section 
what  a  student  learns  is  from  the  assigned,  and  then  reads  the  section 
printed  word,  whether  it  be  in  a  b(K)k,  carefully,  |x*rhaps  taking  notes.  After- 
on  a  mimeographed  sheet,  or  on  a  black*  wards,  he  will  pick  up  a  magazine  from 
board.  A  student  is  surrounded  by  read-  the  reading  table,  skim  through  it  casu- 
ing  matter  from  the  moment  he  enters  ally  until  he  finds  an  interesting  article, 
the  schtMil  building  until  dismissal  time,  and  then  he  reads  it  in  an  assimilative 
To  illustrate  the  great  variety  of  read-  fashion.  A  note  from  a  classmate  might 
ing  which  is  done  by  our  students  —  an  surreptitiously  be  passed  to  him,  and  be 
average  student  might  scan  the  bulletin  read.  When  the  class  roll  is  passed 
board  on  his  way  to  his  home  room,  around,  he  will  skim  over  it  to  find  his 
glance  at  mimeographed  notices  which  name,  and  initial  it. 
arc  ilistributed,  check  another  student’s  All  these  activities  involve  reading 
schedule  so  that  he  can  locate  him  later,  and  require  many  ijifFerent  skills  and 
and,  if  he  is  secretary  of  his  class,  orally  abilities.  Throughout  the  day,  our  stu- 
read  the  minutes  of  a  previous  home  dent  will  be  called  upon  to  bring  into 
riKim  meeting.  play  reading  skills  of  various  kinds  to 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  When  satisfy  the  demands  made  on  him  by 
our  student  moves  to  his  I'.nglish  class,  the  school  and  his  |K‘rsonal  desires.  I,et 
he  reads  some  blackboard  directions  us  examine  some  of  these  skills  to  see 
which  the  teacher  has  given,  and  as  a  how  high  school  students  are  expected 
result  reads  —  silently  —  an  essay.  In  to  read,  an<l  then  suggest  some  ways  in 
the  ensuing  classroom  discussion,  he  which  a  teacher  can  help  students  im- 
might  reread  parts  of  the  essay  to  find  prove  these  skills, 
specific  points  and,  when  he  has  found 

them,  reread  them  orally  to  prove  a  ^ome  Skills  Involved  in  Comprehending 
point.  Finally,  he  might  read  and  copy  Skimming 

a  homework  assignment  from  the  black-  As  practiced  by  many  students,  skim- 
board.  ming  often  seems  to  be  interpreted  as  in- 

In  a  study  hall,  he  might  do  his  Social  discriminate  "skipping”  of  parts  or  mere- 
studies  homework.  First,  he  reads  the  ly  as  unusually  rapid  reading.  Fffective 
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skimming  involves  much  more  than 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  selective  reading 
rather  than  of  speeded  reading.  Skip¬ 
ping  of  |)arts  is  involved,  but  the  parts 
skip|K-d  are  selected  rather  than  being 
chosc'ii  at  random.  Skimming  is  done 
more  rapidly  than  some  other  types  of 
reading  Ix'cause  only  certain  selected 
parts  are  read. 

N'ot  all  materials  can  Ix‘  suitably  read 
by  skimming.  The  necessity  for  skim¬ 
ming  and  the  cues  for  selecting  the 
parts  to  be  read  (juickly  or  thoroughly 
are  determined  hy  the  pur|K>ses  for  read¬ 
ing.  I'or  example,  one  skims  to  obtain 
a  general  overview  of  a  given  selection, 
to  see  if  certain  material  contains  infor¬ 
mation  pertinent  to  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose,  or  to  determine  whether  or  not 
one  wants  to  read  something  intensive¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  we  skim  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  organizational  pattern  of 
given  material  before  reading  it  more 
thoroughly,  or  to  linci  the  part  which 
answers  a  s|X‘cihc  question. 

The  tc‘chni(|ue  of  skimming  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  making  use  of  contextual 
clues.  It  Te(|uires  some  knowledge  of 
standard  patterns  of  organization  of 
material  so  that  one  will  know  where  to 
ItKjk  for  |X'rtinent  information  or  clues. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  are  some¬ 
times  the  most  important  parts  of 
materials — articles,  hooks,  chapters,  or 
paragraphs.  Frequently  the  end  is  more 
important  than  the  beginning,  es|)ccially 
when  it  is  a  summary.  A  topic  sentence 
is  often  an  important  cue — if  there  is 
a  topic  sentence.  Signal  words,  such  as 
"for  example,"  "conse(|uently,”  "to  illus¬ 
trate,”  "on  the  other  hand,”  "therefore,” 
"thus,”  "in  summary,”  "in  conclusion," 
and  the  like,  are  usually  a  great  help. 
The  detection  of  key,  or  cue,  words  — 
those-  particularly  relevant  to  a  problem 


or  the  purposes  one  has  in  mind  —  is 
usually  necessary  for  effective  skimming. 

Heading  for  Main  Ideas  or  Points 

In  working  with  students  who  feel 
that  they  have  inadequate  reading  abili¬ 
ty,  the  writers  have  frequently  noticed 
weakness  in  reading  for  central  thoughts 
or  main  ideas.  I  his  ability  requires  un¬ 
derstanding  a  numix-r  of  ideas  and  re¬ 
lating  and  integrating  these  around  a 
central  idea.  It  can  lx-  seen  that  this 
also  requires  organizing  ability,  as  d(x*s 
skimming.  Heading  for  main  ideas  is 
done  more  slowly,  however,  and  with 
greater  care. 

There  arc  various  type-s  of  reading  for 
main  thought.  One  might  he  reading  to 
obtain  a  general  im|>ression‘,  reading  cer¬ 
tain  materials  leads  to  the  drawing  of 
inferences  or  conclusions;  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  generalize  u|von  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  read;  summarizing 
what  one  has  read  calls  for  a  grasp  of 
main  |x>ints  or  ideas. 

I-'requently  materials  contain  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  main  ideas.  Tliore  might  be 
a  main  |)oint  for  each  paragraph  or  for 
each  of  various  groups  of  paragraphs, 
one  for  each  of  several  larger  parts  of 
a  selection,  and  one  or  several  for  the 
entire  selection  or  article.  In  order  for 
full  comprehension  to  he  attained,  these 
relationships  must  be  grasped. 

(jetting  the  main  idea  is  often  de¬ 
pendent  Ufion  the  structure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  paragraphs.  The  topic  sen¬ 
tences  found  in  some  paragraphs  repre¬ 
sent  main  points.  In  some  other  para¬ 
graphs,  summary  sentences  provide  this 
cue.  Sometimes  a  number  of  consecu¬ 
tive  paragraphs  elaborates,  in  various 
ways',  the  same  central  point  or  main 
idea.  Transition  paragraphs  may  further 
elaborate  a  main  |ioint,  or  these  may 
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point  the  way  to  another  main  idea.  In 
some  para^'raphs,  key  words  supply  the 
necessary  clues. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  formulate  the  main  idea  for 
himself,  for  main  ideas  are  not  always 
specifically  or  explicitly  stated.  Kven 
when  the  main  (xiints  of  various  parts 
arc  more  or  less  obvious,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  relate  these 
|H)ints,  to  tie  those  to  larger  or  broader 
|voints  or  to  the  central  |)oint  or  theme 
of  the  selection  as  a  whole.  W  hen  ma¬ 
terials  are  written  in  a  [VKirly  orKani/ed 
fashion,  the  reader  needs  to  re-or^ani/e 
various  details  or  ideas  as  he  reads  be¬ 
fore  he  can  comprehend  ade(|uately. 

Ucadinfi  jor  Details 

Heading  for  details  is  a  tv|x*  of  read¬ 
ing  which  manv  students  emphasize 
rather  consistently — and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  They  appear  to  have  developed 
the  phnlding  habit  of  reading  everything 
for  details.  Perhaps  this  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  t(K)  often  bv  teaching  priKcdures 
which  have  rewarded  use  of  this  tvpe  of 
skill  —  “rcad-the-next-chapter”  assign¬ 
ments,  and  (|uestioning  which  leads  to 
the  parroting  of  consecutive,  page-bv- 
page  details. 

To  he-  understood  adequately,  dc'tails 
need  to  he  related  to  something:  to  a 
purpose,  to  one  another,  to  specific  proh 
lems  or  questions,  to  main  ideas,  and 
the  like.  Seeing  relationships  or  pur¬ 
poses  among  details  not  only  makes  for 
better  understanding  of  the  details: 
details  will  also  be  better  remembered 
when  they  are  related  to  larger  points 
or  ideas  while  one  is  reading. 

W^hile  many  reading  tasks  do  not  call 
chiefly  for  reading  for  details,  there  are 
various  purjxises  or  situations  in  which 
such  reading  is  necessary.  Details  play 


a  part  in  clarifying,  amplifying,  or  sup 
porting  major  ideas.  They  are  im|)ortant 
in  following  directions;  in  determining 
sequential  relationships;  in  understand 
ing  particular  priKCsses;  in  finding 
answers  to  s|H‘cific  questions;  in  finding 
justification  for  conclusions  drawn  or 
generalizations  made;  and  the  like.  The 
situations  reejuiring  reading  for  details 
are  determined,  then,  by  the  purpnise  for 
which  one  is  reading. 

//e/piMg  Students  Improve 
('■ompreheusioH  Skills 

Providitifi  Purposes 

Students  need  to  have  puriKises  for 
the  reading  they  are  asked  to  do;  and 
they  need  to  Ik-  aware  of  those  pur|>oses. 
There  usually  is  some  type  of  purpose 
for  assigned  reading;  but  tiMi  often  it  is 
a  secret  to  everyone  except  the  teacher. 
If  the  usual  check  u|>on  the  reading 
assigned  is  in  the  form  of  a  <|uiz.  over 
many  details  in  the  mate-rial,  then  stu¬ 
dents  are  likely  to  emphasize  reading 
fur  details  consistently.  If  his  reading 
is  to  have  desirable  motivation  and  re¬ 
sults,  the  pur|H)se  the  student  has  must 
Ik-  more  than  to  exercise  the  eyes  while- 
reading  the  assigned  l>l<Kk  of  material. 

Purposes  provided  lor  reading  will 
need  to  vary  so  that  students  will  have 
op|Mirtunitic-s  to  practice  and  ilevelop 
various  skills  in  a  nu-aningful  and  func¬ 
tional  way.  Some  purjiose-s  call  for 
skimming;  othe-rs  require  reading  to  get 
main  (loints,  to  select  information  {x-r- 
tinc-nt  to  particular  |Kiints  or  preibic-ms, 
to  clescriminate  Ix-twc-en  the-  relevant 
and  the  irrelevant  details,  or  to  find 
support  for  given  statements  or  projxisi- 
tions. 

Discussion  of  particular  assignments 
or  adaptations  of  the  "ceKiperative”  type 
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of  assignment  can  help  in  clarifying 
purposes  for  students;  since  the  student 
had  a  part  in  the  planning,  he  will  have 
a  clearer  notion  of  w'hat  he  will  need  to 
do.  The  use  of  guide  questions  which 
direct  and  promote  the  exercise  and 
development  of  various  skills  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  commonly  utilized  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level;  it  can  be  just  as  helpful,  and 
is  often  no  less  necessary,  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level.  Class  discussion  of  what  is 
already  known  about  a  given  topic,  what 
information  needs  to  be  obtaine<l,  and 
what  vfilunteered  information  needs  to 
be  checked  or  substantiated  will  make 
for  more  purposive  reading  on  the  part 
of  some  and  will  help  students  develop 
the  habit  of  setting  up  their  own  pur- 
pcises  for  reading. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  varied 
purposes,  the  teacher  will  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  materials  being  used  are 
appropriate  to  the  particular  purpose  or 
purposes  being  stressed.  If  some  out¬ 
lining  procedures  are  to  be  practiced 
effectively,  then  the  material  will  need 
to  lend  itself  to  outlining;  if  skimming 
is  expected,  the  material  will  need  he 
of  a  type  which  will  permit  skimming; 
if  students  are  to  select  topic  sentences 
of  paragraphs,  the  paragraphs  must 
actually  contain  topic  sentences;  if  sum¬ 
marizing  is  required,  the  material  used 
should  not  already  represent  an  exten¬ 
sive  summary. 

Materials  used  in  secondary  schools 
are  usually  not  written  in  a  way  that 
permits  random  selection  or  calendar 
scheduling  of  purposes  to  be  stressed. 
Consequently,  purposes  need  to  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  situation,  and 
opportunities  fur  practicing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  various  skills  will  need  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  be  capitalized  upon  whenever 
such  opportunities  are  afforded. 


V.nriching  Background  and  Vocabulary 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  a  teacher  is  to  provide  meaning  for 
some  of  the  words  which  students  read. 
Without  an  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
cepts  which  the  words  represent,  only 
hazy,  confusing  learning  can  take  place. 
Many  teachers  fall  into  the  trap  of  be¬ 
ing  so  familiar  with  the  terms  in  their 
subject  matter  areas  that  they  forget  the 
students’  naivete.  Help  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  for  students  to  pronounce  words 
accurately,  and,  more  important,  to 
understand  their  meanings,  llie  accu¬ 
rate  pronunciation  of  words  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  meanings  of  the  words 
are  understcxxl.  It  follows  that  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  should  be  made  by  every 
teacher  to  clarify  the  meanings  of  spe¬ 
cialized  words,  and  familiar  words  used 
in  new  ways. 

Visual  aids,  when  they  are  properly 
chosen,  can  be  of  great  value  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  meanings  of  words  and  ideas  in 
some  of  the  content  areas.  The  motion 
picture,  with  color,  sound,  high  interest, 
and  emotional  overtones,  can  often 
build  a  background  of  experience  which 
the  most  expert  teacher  could  not 
achieve. 

l  ilmstrips  and  records  have  in  many 
cases  been  used  with  great  effectiveness. 
A  popular  historical  series,  the  Land¬ 
mark  B(X)ks,  have  accompanying  record¬ 
ings  and  filmstrips  (published  by  Knrich- 
ment  Materials,  Inc.,  246  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  New  York)  which  are  of 
great  value  in  building  readiness  for 
reading  about  remote  historical  areas. 

Asking  Genuine  Thought  Questions 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  types  of 
questions  |x)sed  to  students  by  teachers, 
relative  to  material  students  have  read. 
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can  have  a  strung  iniluence  ujxjn  the 
types  of  reading  skills  they  emphasize 
and  develop.  There  is  a  need  in  many 
classrooms  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
questioning  which  emphasizes  detail, 
and  for  introducing  types  of  questioning 
which  demand  other  tvpes  of  reading 
skill. 

Questions  should  avoid  a  f(Kus  upon 
unimportant  facts  or  upon  isolated  facts 
without  regard  to  their  importance  or 
relationships.  Whenever  possible,  ques¬ 
tions  should  re(|uire  students  to  evaluate 
and  to  discriminate  among  details,  to 
relate  various  ideas  or  facts,  to  chfxise 
major  ideas  or  to  formulate  those  in 
their  own  words,  to  organize  various 
details  and  ideas,  to  select  particularly 
relevant  information,  to  summarize,  or 
to  relate  minor  ideas  to  broader  ideas  or 
to  total  context. 

Those*  types  rif  (juestions  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  various  types 
of  reading  skill  can  also  be  used  for 
other  purposes  then  merely  checking 
comprehension  of  what  has  been  read. 
They  can  he  used  advantageously  for 
guiding  pur|M)ses  for  reading.  If  the 
student  has  these  tvpes  of  questions  in 
mind  and  is  readily  aware  of  these  as 
he  reads,  he  will  have  been  furnished 
with  direction  and  guidance  for  his 
reading.  As  a  result,  his  reading  will 
be  more  purposive. 

HtiiUing  Specific  Skills 

Often  a  teacher  recognizes  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  group  are  in  need  of  help  in 
a  specific  area  of  reading.  Teaching 
done  on  the  spot  can  be  of  great  value. 
For  instance,  students  can  be  led  to  vary 
their  rate  of  reading  by  being  shown  the 
need  for  skimming  when  it  is  called  for. 
Some  students  and  many  adults  habitu¬ 
ate  one  rate  of  reading,  and  believe  that 
if  they  do  not  read  everything  at  that 


one  rate,  they  are  not  really  reading.  ,\ 
fifteen  minute  lesson  on  skillfully  using 
the  techniques  of  skimming,  by  a  scK'ial 
studies  teacher,  can  do  more  giNKl  than 
the  same  time  spent  in  re|X‘ating  facts 
about  battles,  administrations,  conven¬ 
tions,  or  presidents.  Fven  though  all 
students  will  not  develop  complete  facil¬ 
ity  in  the  particular  skill  in  one  lesson, 
at  least  a  beginning  will  be  made.  In 
order  to  be  more  effective,  several  fol¬ 
lowup  lessons  in  the  same  area  are  ad¬ 
visable. 

Individual  suggestions  for  improving 
reading  and  study  skills  have  often  been 
given  by  teachers  in  casual  conversation. 
This  proves  (|uite  effective  when  it  is 
personal  and  friendiv.  A  personal  sug¬ 
gestion  can  pnKluce  changes  where 
direct  teaching  fails. 

Summary 

Some  of  the  myriad  skills  which 
should  lx*  used  bv  an  effective  high 
school  reader  have  lx*en  discussed  in 
this  pa|H*r,  together  with  some  means  by 
which  teachers  can  improve  these  skills. 
Teaching  the  need  for  reading  with  'an 
awareness  of  the  purjxise  for  which  the 
reading  is  done  was  the  first  suggestion. 
.Next,  the  need  for  a  teacher’s  enriching 
the  verbal  and  conceptual  background 
of  bis  students  was  discussed.  The 
pressing  need  for  asking  genuine 
thought  questions  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  advisibility  of  specific  help  on 
comprehension  weaknesst*s  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Finally,  the  usefulness  of  in¬ 
formal  suggestions  in  reading  guidance 
was  mentioned. 

'Fhe  need  for  improving  the  reading 
comprehension  of  high  school  students 
cannot  he  denied;  that  every  teacher 
will  take  a  small  part  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents  read  better  is  the  hope  of  the 
authors. 
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PABIINTS  often  ask,  "Are  children 
who  can’t  learn  to  read  dumb?’’ 
Why  do  they  ask  this  tjuestion?  Do 
they  really  feel  that  a  child  who  can’t 
read  has  low  intellixence?  Or,  do  they 
want  their  faith  in  their  children  re¬ 
stored?  Whatever  the  answer  is,  their 
attitudes  are  picked  up  by  the  children 
—  especially  the  victim. 

Mr.  (!arl(K'k,  for  example,  believed 
that  his  son,  Jimmy,  "was  just  plain 
stupid’’.  I lis  explanation:  "jimmy  must 
be  stupid  Ix-tause  he  is  ei^ht  years  old 
and  can’t  read  a  word.  I  learned  to  read 
without  any  trouble  when  I  was  six 
years  ohi.  So,  if  jimmy  isn’t  stupid, 
what  is  wronft?’’ 

jimmy  couldn’t  read  a  pre-primer! 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Carl(Kk  was  ri^ht. 
But  jimmy  could  understand  fourth- 
reader  selettions  when  they  were  read 
to  him,  and  he  had  fair  listening;  com¬ 
prehension  at  the  fifth-reader  level.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  jimmy’s  I.Q.  on  a  men¬ 
tal  test  put  him  in  the  top  20  |ier  cent 
of  ei^ht-year-olds.  So  Mr.  Charlock’s  con¬ 
clusion  re^ardinK  his  son’s  mental  ability 
was  false.  He  based  his  conclusion  on 
only  one  fact:  jimmy  couldn’t  read! 

Like  many  other  retarded  readers  and 
non-readers,  jimmy  had  hi^h  listening, 
or  hearing,  comprehension  and  low 
reading  comprehension.  'Fhat  is,  he 
could  ideas  from  oral  lanKua^e, 

but  was  unable  to  K^t  them  from  writ¬ 
ten  lan^pia^e. 


Many  children  can’t  read  at  all  or 
can’t  read  very  well.  Some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  who  don’t  Ret  along  in  reading  can¬ 
not  understand  a  IxKik  when  it  is  read 
to  them.  These  children  are  retarded  in 
other  ways,  hut  not  in  reading.  That  is, 
their  listening,  or  hearing,  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  no  better  than  their  reading  com¬ 
prehension. 

Most  of  the  children  who  do  not  get 
along  in  reading  have  a  higher  listening, 
or  hearing,  comprehension  than  reading 
comprehension.  'Phis  difference  between 
the  listening  comprehension  level  and 
reading  comprehension  level  tells  us 
two  things:  first,  that  the  child  is  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading;  second,  how  much 
the  child  is  retarded. 

I’urthermore,  a  pupil  who  has  diffi¬ 
culty  with  reading  is  in  real  trouble  in 
most  classriMims.  Me  cannot  read  the 
arithmetic  problems.  He  is  blocked  in 
science  and  social  studies.  And,  of 
course,  he  cannot  spell  words  which  he 
cannot  identify  in  his  reading.  To  most 
of  his  classmates  and  to  adults,  he  seems 
to  Ik-  a  dull  pupil. 

I-or  these  reasons  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Mr.  Ciarlixk  and  many  other 
parents  jump  to  wrong  conclusions. 
They  put  all  children  who  have  trouble 
with  reading  in  one  group.  They  do  not 
know  that  there  is  more  than  one  reason 
for  reading  difficulties.  And,  they  do 
not  know  that  there  is  more  than  one 
type  of  reading  disability. 
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It  is  little  Munder  that  a  retarded 
reader  or  a  non-reader  often  has  a  be¬ 
wildered  look,  especially  a  child  of  nor¬ 
mal  or  superior  intelligence.  His  par¬ 
ents  may  believe  he  is  la/y.  His  class¬ 
mates  may  think  he  is  stupid.  And 
sometimes,  his  teacher  may  feel  that  he 
is  backward.  1  he  attitudes  —  expressed 
in  the  little  things,  said  and  unsaid  — 
are  acceptetl  by  the  child  and  he  plays 
the  role.  After  all,  in  his  mind,  he  can’t 
learn  to  read. 

I'Ai.sE  Impressions 

Heading  can  he*  a  stumhling  hlink  in 
school,  at  home,  and  in  the  office.  While 
a  certain  kind  of  mental  ability  is  neces¬ 
sary  f»)r  understanding  what  one  reads 
or  hears,  all  p<K)r  readers,  slow  readers, 
and  non-readers  are  not  "dumb”.  I'ar 
from  it! 

Max,  for  example,  was  ten  years  old 
when  he  came  for  help.  His  par  in 
reading  was  second-reader  level,  hut  this 
was  not  high  enough  for  him  to  do  the 
work  in  the  kind  of  fifth-grade  class- 
r(K»m  which  he  attended.  During  the 
first  morning  of  testing,  we  sensed  that 
Max  was  “hurting  inside”.  After  each 
test  he  l(K)ked  at  us  woc'fullv  and  asked, 
"Do  you  think  I  can  learn  to  read 
better?” 

On  the  forms  filled  out  bv  Max’s 
teacher  was  this  brief  explanation  for 
his  reading  disability;  "N’ot  up  to  mental 
par”.  Max  was  retarded  in  reading  and 
he  certainly  was  not  feeling  up  to  par 
about  it,  hut  his  I.Q.  was  as  high  as 
that  of  the  average  ten-vear-old. 

Max  went  to  lunch  with  his  mother, 
older  sister,  and  a  membc'r  of  our  staff. 
After  lunch,  our  co-worker  reported  in¬ 
formation  on  family  relationships  which 
she  thought  would  be  important  to 
know.  When  Max  met  his  sister  Mary', 


her  first  inquiry  was,  "Now,  can  you 
read?”  Mary  was  sure  Max  couldn't 
improve  his  reading,  so  she  ixiured  her 
sarcasm  on  Max  during  the  lunch  hour. 
Apparently,  his  mother  shared  Mary’s 
opinion  bc'cause  she  did  nothing  about 
Mary’s  unfortunate  attitude  towanl  her 
brother. 

Where  did  this  leave  Max?  His  teach¬ 
er  thought  he  was  below  par  mentallv. 
His  own  sister  was  not  very  subtle  in 
her  reactions  to  his  learning  ability. 
These  false  impressions  left  Max  broken 
in  spirit  and  without  mural  sup|)ort. 

I  ater,  we  learned  that  Max  carried 
emotional  wounds  deep  inside  himself. 
While  we  coulil  not  remove  these 
wounds,  in  our  small  way  we  could  help 
to  heal  them. 

During  the  rest  of  our  time  with 
Max,  we  let  him  prove  to  himself  that 
he  could  understand  fifth-grade  Ixxiks 
when  they  were  read  to  him.  We  let 
Max  prove  to  himsedf  the  value  of  al¬ 
ways  reading  a  selection  silently  lx*fore 
reading  it  aloud.  We  let  Max  see  the 
kinds  of  help  he  needed  to  sound  out 
words.  Above  all,  we  let  Max  convince 
himself  that  he  could  improve  by  read¬ 
ing  books  at  his  par  or  bedow. 

When  we  were  through  with  the 
tests.  Max  commented,  "Well,  if  you 
think  I  can  do  it,  I  suppose  I  can.  It 
kinda  makes  sense  now.  Maybe  I  can 
make  it!”  It  was  easily  seen  that  Max 
was  fee/fwg  a  little  bit  hc-tter. 

Hut  Max  had  more  than  a  reading 
problem.  He  was  up  against  an  even 
bigger  one  —  attitudes!  First,  his  own 
family  had  to  revise  their  attitudes,  to 
base  them  on  facts  rather  than  false 
impressions.  Secondly,  his  teacher  had 
to  face  up  to  reality.  But  attitudes  are 
like  warts:  they  grow  slowly.  Our  con¬ 
ferences  with  both  the  parents  and  the 
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teacher  may  have  helped.  Max’s  growth 
in  reading  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
however,  could  not  be  disputed. 

Getting  the  Facts 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  psy- 
cholrigists  began  to  make  tests  of  mental 
ability.  These  first  test  makers  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  tests  to  be  given  to  one  in¬ 
dividual  at  a  time.  Since  World  War  I, 
some  psychologists  have  been  interested 
in  making  pencil-and-paper  tests  of 
mental  ability  which  can  be  given  to 
a  whole  class  of  school  children  at  one 
time.  I'he  misuse  of  these  group  tests 
in  some  schools  has  given  false  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  mental  abilities  of  retarded 
readers  and  non-readers. 

A  Test  Victim 

One  of  our  non-readers,  Gene,  was 
an  innocent  victim  of  the  misuse  of  a 
group  test  of  intelligence.  Gene  traveled 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  our  read¬ 
ing  clinic  because  his  parents  refused  to 
believe  that  he  lacked  mental  ability. 

Before  Gene  was  admitted  to  our 
clinic,  we  obtained  copies  of  his  schcxil 
records  from  the  principal.  These  re¬ 
cords  showed  that  after  eight  years  in 
sch(X)l  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
sixth  grade.  He  was  now  fourteen  years 
old.  C^ne  had  been  failed  in  reading, 
s|)elling,  arithmetic,  history,  and  all 
other  subjects  with  the  exception  of  art, 
music,  and  physical  education. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  his  class.  Gene 
had  been  given  a  pencil-and-paper  test 
of  intelligence.  On  this  test  his  I.Q. 
score  was  67,  placing  him  in  the  lowest 
3%  of  children  his  age.  On  the  basis 
of  this  one  test,  his  teachers  gave  one 
reason  for  his  inability  to  learn  from 
books:  “Mentallv  defective!” 


No  Par  in  Reading 

When  Gene  was  admitted  to  our 
clinic,  he  didn’t  have  much  to  say.  He 
stated  his  case  simply:  ”I  can’t  read.” 

We  found  that  Gene  could  write  his 
name  but  that  he  could  recogni/.e  only 
the  letter  a  in  a  pre-primer.  Gene  was 
a  non-reader;  he  had  no  par  in  reading. 

High  Capacity  Level 

Since  Gene  couldn’t  read,  we  read  to 
him  from  a  graded  scries  of  books  to 
find  his  level  of  hearing,  or  listening, 
comprehension.  On  this  test  he  came  to 
life  and  put  on  an  ama/.ing  perform¬ 
ance,  understanding  every  selection 
through  the  twelfth-grade  level.  He  not 
only  comprehended  what  was  read  to 
him  but  also  made  additional  points 
which  the  authors  had  not  mentioned. 
What  was  so  amazing?  Gene’s  fluent 
speech  and  rich  background  of  experi¬ 
ence,  which  indicated  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  How'  had  he  gotten  this  way? 
By  being  an  excellent  listener  and  a 
keen  observer. 

To  double-check  on  our  observation, 
we  gave  Gene  two  kinds  of  individual 
tests  of  mental  ability.  On  the  first  test, 
emphasizing  the  ability  to  use  language. 
Gene’s  I.Q.  was  147.  In  spite  of  his 
total  lack  of  reading  ability,  he  was 
rated  as  "very  superior”.  On  the  second 
test,  which  did  not  require  language 
ability.  Gene  made  an  I.Q.  score  of 
1 30.  This  was  a  rating  of  "superior”. 

Dangers  of  Croup  Tests 

On  the  group  test  of  intelligence 
given  to  Gene  in  schixil,  he  was  rated 
as  a  mental  defective.  On  the  two  in¬ 
dividual  tests  given  in  our  clinic,  he  was 
rated  as  “superior”  and  “very  superior”. 
Why  this  startling  difference?  The  an- 
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swer  is  simple  for  anyone  who  will  l(X)k 
at  certain  group  tests  of  intelligence: 
the  pupil  must  he  able  to  read  in  order 
to  answer  most,  and  in  some  tests  all, 
of  the  questions  and  to  s(ilve  the  prob¬ 
lems.  But  Gene  was  a  non-reader!  It 
is  almost  a  miracle  that  he  wasn’t  rated 
as  an  idiot  on  the  group  test. 

lliere  are  real  dangers  in  using  and 
interpreting  mental  tests,  especially 

group  tests.  Moreover,  a  person  doesn’t 
have  one  I.Q.;  he  has  different  I.Q.’s 
on  different  tests.  As  a  rule,  the  same 
p(>rson  will  not  do  e(|ually  well  on  all 
tests.  That  is  why  different  kinds  of 
mental  and  aptitude  tests  are  made. 

l-aith  and  Understanding 

F'or  eight  long  years  of  misunder¬ 

standing,  (>ene  paid  the  ])enalty.  lie 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  class  and  to  engage 
in  their  discussions,  hut  no  one  tried  to 
teach  him  to  read  "because  he  was 
stupid’’.  Gene  knew  the  full  meaning 
of  loneliness,  for  that  had  been  his  lot. 
l  ight  years  of  loneliness  and  finally  his 
prayers  had  been  answered.  Someone 

had  faith  in  him;  someone  understcxxl 

him. 

After  eight  years  of  being  blind  to 
the  meanings  of  all  those  black  marks  on 
a  printed  page.  Gene  had  more  than  an 
extreme  reading  disability,  lie  lacked 
faith  in  his  ability  to  learn  to  read.  His 
feelings,  buried  deep  inside  himself, 
would  be  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the 
surface  where  he  could  look  at  them  in 
a  new  light.  His  emotional  knots  could 
not  be  untied  by  the  wave  of  a  magic- 
wand  or  a  few  hours  with  a  psychologist 
or  psychiatrist.  No,  his  feelings  and 
emotions  must  be  understood  by  the  one 
who  would  help  him  to  read. 


Footnote 

Gene’s  progress  was  very  slow.  After 
three  years  of  special  help,  however,  he 
was  admitted  to  high  sch(K)l  and  later 
was  graduated  from  college. 

The  Right  Facts 

Gene’s  case  is  one  of  many  which  we 
can  recall  to  show  how  important  it  is 
to  get  the  facts.  We  go  to  butchers  to 
get  meat,  but  we  go  to  surgeons  to  have 
our  tonsils  removed.  We  go  to  a  vision 
specialist  for  a  pair  of  glasses,  not  to 
a  dentist.  We  go  to  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  specialist  for  help  in  selecting  a 
career,  not  to  a  psychiatrist.  Likewise, 
we  go  to  a  classnxim  teacher  for  regular 
instruction,  but  we  can’t  expect  her  to 
be  able  to  give  or  to  interpret  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test.  Furthermore,  we  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  the  overworked  classroom  teacher 
to  be  a  reading  specialist. 

Differences  in  Capacity 

In  our  work,  we  find  out  how  well 
an  individual  can  read;  that  is,  we  find 
his  level  of  reading  ability.  We  alv) 
learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  capacity,  or  mental  ability,  for 
reading. 

Children  in  the  same  grade  or  of  the 
same  age  differ  in  their  reading  abilities. 
Gene  was  fourteen  years  old  and  knew 
only  one  other  word  besides  his  own 
name.  Ten-year-old  Max  could  read  a 
second  reader.  Both  of  these  children 
are  living  examples  of  differences  in 
reading  ability. 

Children  of  the  same  age  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  other  respects.  Linda  and  Carl, 
for  example,  were  ten  years  old  and  In 
the  fifth  grade.  Both  were  reading  at 
par  in  a  fifth  reader.  When  we  gave 
hearing  comprehension  tests  to  them, 
I.inda  could  not  go  much  above  fifth- 
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reader  level,  while  Carl  could  under¬ 
stand  what  we  read  tr)  him  from  an 
eighth-^rade  Ixiok.  Here  were  two  chil¬ 
dren  of  ahciut  the  same  reading  ability, 
hut  with  different  capacities  for  im- 
pnwement. 

Within  the  same  family,  there  may 
be  big  differences  in  learning  to  walk, 
to  talk,  to  ride  a  bicycle,  and  so  on.  So, 
we  can  expect  differences  in  the  way 
children  take  to  reading. 

A  striking  example  (jf  differences  in 
thinking  ability  came  our  way  when  two 
eight-year-olds  dropped  in  for  a  visit. 
While  they  were  eating  their  ice  cream, 
they  discussed  their  weights.  Mary  said 
she  weighed  60  and  Ann  shyly  said  she 
weighed  90.  When  we  asked,  "Ninety 
what,  Ann?”,  there  was  silence.  Then 
she  said,  "Just  90.  I  don’t  know  what.” 
But  Mary  answered,  "1  wcigli  60  and  I 
think  it  is  pounds.”  Since  no  pressure 
was  put  on  our  little  friends,  they 
weren’t  too  much  concerned  about 
"what”.  Furthermore,  Ann  obviously 
didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  such 
things;  her  weight  was  not  important  to 
her  yet!  This  is  another  example  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  learning. 

These  differences  in  Ixith  ability  and 
capacity  are  ever  so  important  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents.  Ability  is  what  the 
children  can  do;  we  start  with  their 
ability.  Capacity  is  how  far  they  can  go. 
Special  aptitudes  in  music,  art,  mathe¬ 
matics,  language,  and  other  things, 
coupled  with  interests,  merely  accent 
differences  in  so-called  general  mental 
ability. 

Differences  in  mental  capacities,  apti¬ 
tudes,  interests,  and  personalities  make 
it  impossible  to  say  that  all  children 
should  learn  to  read  at  five,  six,  or  seven 
years  of  age.  Furthermore,  these  differ¬ 
ences  shut  out  the  possibility  of  saying 


that  all  children  at  age  nine  or  at  any 
one  age  should  be  able  to  read  a  fourth 
reader  or  to  do  multiplication.* 

Using  the  Facts 

Wihtin  reasonable  limits  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  teachers  to  help  children  grow  in 
reading.  However,  we  cannot  expect 
teachers  to  change  their  pupils’  capaci¬ 
ties  to  read. 

llctardcd  Headers 

As  parents  and  teachers  we  sometimes 
expect  too  little  of  some  children  and 
t(K)  much  of  others.  Max’s  family  didn’t 
ex|>ect  much  of  him;  even  worse,  they 
didn’t  mind  telling  him  so.  Gene’s 
teacher  Ix'lieved  he  was  a  slow  learner, 
but  his  parents  thought  differently  and 
got  help  for  him.  T(K)  often  a  retarded 
reader  or  a  non-reader  with  average  or 
superior  capacity  is  passed  on  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  "he  can’t  learn,  so  that  lets  me 
off  the  hook!” 

Fast  Learners 

For  every  retarded  reader  who  gets 
a  bad  break  at  home  and  in  school  there 
prf)bablv  are  two  other  children  who  are 
retarded  but  unnoticed.  These  are  the 
children  like  ten-year-old  Smitty  who 
was  encouraged  to  coast  through  fifth- 
grade  hooks  when  he  had  the  capacity 
and  the  interest  to  read  twelfth-grade 
books.  Of  course,  we  want  Smitty  to 
share  the  interests  of  other  ten-year-olds, 
but  we  also  want  him  to  be  challenged. 
We  merely  ask  that  he  be  given  a 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  his  capacity. 

Slow  lA'arners 

Billy’s  parents  anil  teachers  expected 
t(K)  much  of  him.  Billy  was  a  friendly 
little  fellow  with  a  smile  for  everyone. 
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lint  book  learning  was  not  for  him. 
\\  hen  he  was  in  lirst  he  could 

not  understand  what  was  read  to  him 
from  a  primer.  In  fact,  Hilly  had  dith- 
culty  understanding  a  first-reader  selec¬ 
tion  read  to  him  when  he  was  eight 
years  old. 

Hilly  had  a  had  time  at  hirth.  Me 
was  without  oxygen  t(K)  long.  Later  he 
was  sl(jw  —  very  slow  —  in  learning  to 
talk.  These  and  other  things  added  up 
to  make  Hilly  a  “slow  learner”. 

Hilly’s  lack  of  capacity  for  learning 
to  read  was  never  (|uite  accepted  hy  his 
father  and  mother  Ix'causc  they  didn’t 
understand  him.  So,  his  situation  lx)iled 
down  to  trying  to  do  impossible  things 
to  satisfy  their  dreams,  hoiws,  and  aspir¬ 
ations. 

With  the  best  of  intentions.  Hilly’s 
mother  paid  a  s|)ecial  visit  to  his  teach¬ 
er,  She  encouraged  the  teacher  to  keep 
him  after  school  “to  get  the  work". 

Unfortunately  for  Billy,  the  teacher 
was  new  and  inexperienced.  So  Hilly 
stayed  in  after  school,  and  he  packed 
Ixxiks  home.  Me  worked  hard,  hut  he 
couldn’t  get  the  hang  of  things. 

While  Hilly  never  complained,  he 
didn’t  feel  very  gfKxl  alx)ut  his  report 
cards.  With  a  little  tear  in  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  he  dutifully  delivered  his 
re|X)rt  card  to  his  father.  Because  he 
had  a  kind  father,  he  did  not  say  much. 
Hut  that  can  hurt,  too. 

For  parents  and  teachers,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  tacking  onto  children  little 
man-made  labels  such  a  "slow  learner”, 
“retarded  reader”,  or  “non-reader”.  The 
larger  scheme  of  things  appe-ars  to  l)c 
bigger  and  more  wonderful.  Hilly  could 
he  called  a  slow  learner  with  books. 
BfK)k  learning,  however,  was  only  one 
side  of  his  life.  He  knew  how  to  get 
along  with  children  his  own  age;  when 


he  became  a  man,  this  was  the  learning 
he  used,  lie  was  judged  to  be  a  hero 
in  bloody  battle  on  Okinawa,  and  later, 
to  be  a  success  as  a  business  man. 

Dieeehences 

I'rom  our  studies,  we  have  conclutled 
that  eight  out  of  ten  retarder  readers 
have  normal  or  superior  intelligence. 
When  intelligence  is  considered,  we 
find  retariled  readers  to  f)c  like  good 
readers.  In  order  to  find  the  reasons 
for  retardation  in  reading,  we  usually 
have  to  l(H)k  for  something  else  Ixsides 
low  intelligence. 

Differences  in  capacities  for  learning 
to  read  are  facts.  I'hey  can’t  be  ducked 
by  either  parents  or  teachers.  'I’hey  are 
not  to  f)e  tolerated;  instead,  they  are  to 
lx  recognized,  underst(K>d,  and  nurtured. 

nETARDEI)  HeaUERS 

Jimmy  couldn't  read  a  pre-primer  but 
he  had  a  fair  understanding  of  a  fifth 
reader  when  it  was  read  to  him.  In 
other  words,  his  reading  level  was  zero 
and  his  hearing  comprehension  level 
was  fifth-grade.  The  difference  Ixtween 
the  two  levels  was  five  years,  the  amount 
of  retardation. 

Max  hatl  a  par  of  second-reader  level. 
His  hearing  comprehension  level  was 
fifth-reader,  showing  a  retardation  of 
three  years. 

Ilctarded  Headers  with  I  mi’  Pars 

jimmy  and  Max  were  retarded  read¬ 
ers,  their  reading  pars  being  Ixlow  their 
mental  pars.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  retardation,  we  do  not  consider  the 
fact  that  Jimmy  was  in  third  grade  and 
that  Max  was  in  fifth  grade.  Neither 
are  we  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Jimmy’s  teacher  was  a  blonde  or  that 
Max  had  blue  eyes.  Instead,  we  want 
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the  answer  to  one  question :  is  his  read' 
inK  par  below  his  mental  par? 

In  either  elementary  or  hi^h  schools, 
children  with  very  low  reading  pars  are 
easily  recognized.)  A  low  reading  par 
d<x‘s  not  mean  that  the  child  is  retarded 
in  reading.  To  be  retarded  in  reading, 
his  mental  par  must  be  higher  than  his 
reading  par. 

Hetarded  Readers  with  High  Pars 

Unfortunately,  children  with  average 
or  higher  reading  pars  often  are  retard- 
ed  in  reading.  These  are  the  children 
who  coast  along  unnoticed. 

Smitty,  for  example,  was  coasting 
along  in  the  fifth  grade,  drawing  "A” 
grades.  His  reading  par  was  only  sixth- 
reader  level,  but  his  capacity  was 
twelfth-grade  level.  In  short,  Smitty 
was  retarded  six  years.  It  is  a  shame 
that  life  is  not  made  more  interesting 
both  in  school  and  at  home  for  children 
like  Smitty. 

Retarded  Readers  and  Intelligence 

Jimmy  had  a  zero  reading  par  but 
an  above  average  capacity  for  reading. 
Max  had  a  low  reading  par  and  an  aver¬ 
age  capacity.  Smitty  had  an  above  aver¬ 
age  reading  par  and  superior  capacity. 
Billy  had  no  reading  par  and  a  very  low 
capacity.  Jimmy,  Max,  and  Smitty  were 
were  retarded  in  reading,  but  Billy 
wasn't. 

Hic.hting  a  Wrong 

A  good  illustration  of  how  children 
arrive  at  low  opinions  of  themselves  was 
Barbara. 

Barbara  lived  in  a  silk-stocking  dis¬ 
trict  whore  they  had  unusually  fine 
sch(K>ls.  I  ler  teachers  were  hand-picked 
from  all  over  the  country.  Her  parents 
worked  in  the  P.T.A.,  visited  classes. 


and  had  a  wholesome  interest  in  their 
children.  In  her  sch(xd  there  was  a 
beautiful,  well-stocked  library  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  IxMjks,  supervised  by  a  charming 
and  understanding  librarian.  Barbara 
truly  had  green  pastures. 

When  Barbara  entered  the  fourth 
grade,  she  began  to  flounder  in  a  tough 
geography  book.  She  couldn’t  do  any 
better  in  arithmetic  or  science.  It  was 
clear  that  Barbara  was  in  trouble. 

Barbara's  teacher  discovered  her  prol  - 
lem  the  first  week  of  school.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  sch(X)l  psychologist  was  called 
in  to  test  Barbara’s  mental  ability.  On 
an  individual  test  of  intelligence,  she 
rated  among  the  highest  twenty  per  cent 
of  children  her  age.  I'his  information 
confirmed  the  teacher’s  opinion:  Barbara 
did  have  the  capacity  to  do  the  work  but 
not  the  ability. 

Then  Barbara  was  sent  to  the  sch(X)l 
doctor  because  she  held  her  Ixxiks  too 
close  to  her  eyes.  At  the  time,  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  only  a  Snellen  letter  chart  for 
testing  vision,  so  he  tested  one  eye  and 
then  the  other  at  a  twenty-foot  distance. 
He  reported:  "Barbara  passed  our  vision 
test,  but  I  believe  she  has  a  vision  prob¬ 
lem  which  doesn’t  show  up  on  this  test. 
Refer  her  to  the  reading  clinic.’’ 

Barbara’s  mother  was  invited  to  watch 
!X)me  of  the  testing  in  our  reading  clinic. 
First,  we  found  that  Barbara’s  par  was 
second-reader  level  but  that  her  capacity 
was  fifth-reader  level.  The  meaning  of 
this  information  was  explained  to  her 
mother  in  Barbara’s  presence  because 
we  wanted  to  give  her  some  moral 
support. 

Then  we  gave  Barbara  some  tests  of 
visual  readiness  for  reading.  By  means 
of  this  sc-ries  of  test^  we  found  that 
Barbara  had  a  visual  pr^lem  that  would 
require  both  glasses  to  help  her  to  see 
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better  and  visual  training  to  help  her  to 
read.  Again,  in  Barbara’s  presence,  we 
told  her  mother  what  we  found,  how  it 
could  handicap  her  in  reading,  and  how 
easily  it  could  be  corrected. 

Additional  tests  in  our  clinic  showed 
no  other  problems  which  might  handi¬ 
cap  Barbara  in  reading.  When  Barbara 
and  her  mother  left,  we  again  assured 
her  that  her  troubles  would  soon  be 
over.  Barbara  said  very  little,  but  she 
was  turning  some  things  over  in  her 
mind. 


I'hat  afternoon  Barbara's  mother 
came  in  because  she  had  something  she 
thought  we  would  like  to  know.  She 
explained  that  Barbara’s  teacher  had 
been  wonderful  to  her,  never  once  im¬ 
plying  that  she  couldn’t  learn.  How¬ 
ever,  Barbara  knew  that  she  couldn’t 
read  as  well  as  her  classmates,  so  she 
had  concluded  that  she  must  be  dumb. 
I'hen  Barbara’s  mother  came  to  her 
point.  “On  the  way  home,”  she  report¬ 
ed,  "Barbara  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
‘Now  they  know  I  am  not  dumb,  don’t 
they.  Mother?’  ” 
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ItaADINU  In  ClIlIJl  DtVEMJPMtNT.  By 
Willum  II.  Burton  in  Collaboration  with 
(dara  Belle  Baker  and  Grace  K.  Kemp. 
Indianapolis.  Bobln-Merrill.  1956.  $7.47 
(List)  $5.60  (Net  School  Price) 

The  teaching  of  a  child  to  n-ad  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  nurture  of  the  whole  child.  This 
INiint  of  view  is  stressed  throughout  this  dis- 
tirtetive  volume  on  the  teaching  of  reading. 
Beading  is  treated  as  a  meaningful  aspcxrt  of 
living  and  growing,  and  not  as  an  isolated 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  All  major  aspects 
of  reading  instruction  are  covered  and  the 
volume  is  an  excellent  text  fur  prospective 
teachers  and  fur  those  already  in  the  class- 
nM>m.  Among  the  major  topics  coveri-d  are 
silent  and  oral  reading;  readiness  as  an 
approach  to  learning;  viK-abulary  building; 
word-attach  methods;  methods  of  stimulating 
reading  fur  meaning  and  promoting  compre- 
hensiun;  the  development  of  basic  abilities 
and  skills;  the  use  of  free  reading  for  the 
extension  of  experience;  evaluation  and  diag¬ 
nosis  of  differences  and  needs;  grouping  as 
a  technique  in  differentiating  instruction; 
and  the  diagnosis  of  remedial  needs. 

Paui.  Zankow'ich 


DsMNytFNCY:  Thf  Jl'vf.nii.f.  Offend- 
FR  IN  Amfrica  Today.  By  llerlx*rt  A.  Bloch 
and  I  rank  T.  I  lynn.  N.  Y.  Bandom  Mouse. 
1956.  $7.95 

The  problem  of  the  juvenile  offender  in 
present-day  America  is  a  mint  challenging 
one.  .Much  has  Ix-en  written  alxiut  delin¬ 
quency  and  a  great  deal  of  this  material  is 
of  the  sensational  sort.  Schcxil  people,  of 
course,  are  vitally  concerned  alxiut  delin- 
qui  ncy  and  the  role  of  education  in  its  pre¬ 
vention,  tn  atment,  and  cure  is  a  potent  one. 
In  this  volume,  the  authors  present  a  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  picture  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country.  The 
latest  devehipments  in  the  field  are  carefully 
studied  and  much  attention  is  given  to  such 
facets  of  the  problem  as  the  new  approaches 
in  sixriological  investigation,  new  methods  of 
treatment,  and  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  techniques  and  policies  of  probation. 
C^ausation  and  the  motivation  of  delinquents 
are  also  espi'cially  thoroughly  treated.  There 
is  much  emphasis,  too,  in  the  stxrial  and 
family  backgrounds  of  delinquents.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  and  sound  volume  for  all  who  are 
trying  so  hard  to  arrive  at  solutions  in  this 
enormous  national  problem. 

WiELiAM  P.  Sears 
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LONGMANS  BOOKS 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  READING  ABILITY: 

A  6uid«  to  Dwvwlopmwntoi  and  Ramadial  Mathodt. 

By  Albert  J.  Harris,  Queens  College,  Flushing.  Third  Edition. 
June  1956.  640  pp.  6  by  8V4  in.  68  figs.  $5.25. 

The  new  Third  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  considerably  enlarged, 
and  completely  reset.  A  comprehensive  treatment,  useful  not  only  in  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  developmental  and  remedial  reading,  but  also  in  undergraduate 
methods  courses;  helpful  for  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  reading  clinician. 
A  balanced  presentation,  with  discussion  of  differing  points  of  view;  practical 
applications,  with  specific  materials.  Coven  readiness,  learning  to  read, 
continued  growth  in  reading,  individual  needs,  group  instruction,  evaluation 
of  performance,  causation  of  reading  difficulties,  remedial  methods,  word 
recognition,  comprehension,  development  of  interests  and  taste,  improved 
rate  of  reading,  and  reading  disabilities;  appendices:  a  list  of  tests,  graded 
list  of  books  for  retarded  readers,  and  a  list  of  publishers  of  useful  materials. 


PRACTICAL  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

For  Stodonta  from  Othor  Lands.  Book  I. 

By  Herbert  Schueler  and  Harold  Lenz,  both  of  Queens  College, 
Flushing.  Published  April  1956.  xiv,  261  pp.  iy%  by  8Vi  in.  500 
figs.,  8  half-tones.  $3.25. 

Practical  American  English  has  grown  out  of  instruction  in  recent  years  given 
to  students  from  many  different  countries.  Book  1,  containing  enough  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  full  year’s  study,  is  planned  as  a  text  for  beginners,  using  a  direct 
oral-aural  approach.  The  Introduction  presents  a  practical  methodology 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  effective.  The  lessons  are  based 
upon  everyday  situations  faced  by  the  learner,  as  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
restaurant,  meeting  people,  renting  a  room,  walking  along  Main  Street,  see¬ 
ing  Broadway,  a  letter  home,  and  budgeting.  The  pictorial  illustrations  form 
an  integral  past  of  the  text.  The  material  is  intended  to  be  of  maximum 
help  in  achieving  rapid  and  satisfactory  language  learning.  Book  I  may  be 
used  also  as  a  means  of  review  by  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  English, 
and  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  as  quickly  as  possible  the  fundamental 
skills  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  English. 
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Northeast  Teachers  Agency 
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WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 
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hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  inTestigete  these  through  us?  Our  many 
jeers  of  experience  in  piecing  teachers — over  30  years  under  the  same  management 
— give  yon  expert  guidance— so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
*^on  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.” 
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